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A New Book of Unusual Importance 


) 


Songs of a Dittle 
Child’s Day 


Words by Music by 
EMILIE POULSSON ELEANOR SMITH 


This beautiful book, the product of tried and trusted 
workers for childhood, has several claims upon public 
favor. In it the authors have responded to the little 
child’s need of short, expressive songs, voicing for him 
his joy in Nature, his affections, his childish ideals. 

Distinctive features of the book are the brevity of the 
songs, the real simplicity of the words and music; the 
avoidance of the commonplace, the self-conscious and the 
sentimental. The Words keep near to the child’s usual 
vocabulary, but have touches of grace that will enrich 
and refine his language. The Music, though well within 
the child’s power of musical expression, gives him simple 
examples of gcod musical art. 

The songs are grouped under eleven different head- 
ings, and the book is illustrated with fifteen full-page 
| pictures from drawings by Ruth E. Newton, 


Beautifully bound, with cover design in 
colors and gold. Price, $1.50 postpaid 








Send for descriptive circular 


GOLDEN JUBILEE EDITION OF 


Paradise of 
Childhood 


By EDWARD WIEBE 


B. Merrill, Pd.D., 
Boroughs of Manhattan, 








Revised and enlarged by Jenny 
Director of Kindergartens, 
bronx and Richmond. 

Since the publication of this book in 1868, it has been 
the accepted standard guide to the kindergarten. This 
new edition is thoroughly up-to-date, embodying a whole 
new part by Dr. Merrill, covering the methods and 
materials now employed in the ‘progressive New York 
kindergartens of which she is director. The book as now 
published contains three paris, viz.: 

I—THE KINDERGARTEN OF TO-DAY. 

Merrill. 

II—TueE ParapIsE oF CHILDHOOD. Edward Wiebe. 
Il1[—Tue Lire or Froeser. Henry W. Blake. 

Beautifully bound in one large volume of over three hun- 
dred pages. Illustrated with 28 full-page half-tones and 
over two hundred line engravings, diagrams, etc. 

Size 7} x 9%. Cloth with cover design in three colors and 
gold. Price, $2.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. : 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. 


Dr. Jenny B. 


Atlant: San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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This is a good time to add some 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIMERS 


Try the latest School-room Success 


THE ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN- SERIES 


SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to close of the book. 


If. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, and the kind in 
harmony with the child’s real interest. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


3ased like the foregoing on a folk-lore classic, and like them 
embodies action, imitation, and fun. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
I. Three Little Kittens and Chicken Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary is progressively 
evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 


The wonderment aroused and kept alive by story and illus- 
tration helps to a nearly unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 
The text classic is happily reinforced by abundant, vivid, 
apposite illustrations. 
STILL MORE ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
4 VOLS. 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the Fox 
The cunning of Reynard and the resourcefulness of Puss, 


fire the mind, as scene succeeds scene. Such reading is recrea- 
tion, not toil. 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads — Sleeping Beauty 


Three fine tales, rewritten with like’simplicity and arranged 
for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop 0’ My Thumb — Tom Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader from end to end of 
book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method in handling this 
old story for the profit and delight of the young. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


NEW FOLK LORE PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 


I. The Cat School 


European Folk-lore Story. 
12 mo. 


Quite new to American children. 
Fully illustrated. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Il. The Nixie Well — The Goat and the Troll 


Northern Europe Folk-lore. 

Not the tame made-up stories of the common primer, but 
drawn from the thought of primitive peoples. Bright and 
dramatic. 

12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Ill. Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven Wonder- 
ful Cats 


By JoHN Rusxry. Adapted by FRANCESCA MARSHALL. 

Quaint, original illustrations. Humorous Tule told in picture, 

prose, and verse. 
12 mo, 


90 pp. Rich cloth, 30 cents. 
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Smith’s Loose Leaf Copy Slips 


By S. L. SMITH 


Stiff cardboard cover. 62 pp. Size 7} by 
4 inches: Price, 20 cents. 
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Couldn't every pupil write a story about this picture, ‘Baby Stuart" ? 
Use them in teaching language, history, geography, picture study, etc. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EAC 


(The one cent pictures are 5 to 8 times the size of this picture) 


It should be noted that much of the poor Size ‘3 :. 
penmanship of the day arises from the fact 
that the copies set for children for a genera- 
tion past have been engraved. To imitate 
the engraved forms, the learner must draw 
the strokes slowly and laboriously, just as the 
engraver prepared his letters. Hence such 
writing lacks the freedom, dash, and charac- 
ter of a first-class rapid business hand. 

The grading of these slips has received the 
most careful consideration. 


E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


1911—Books that will Help You—19II 


Half Cent Size, 3 x 34. Larger Size, 10 x 12, 4 for 25c.; 10 for soc. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7 x 9. Two cents each for 13 or more, 
Large Pictures for Framing. 22 x 28 inches, including margin. 
75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature illus- 
trations, two pictures, and a Colored Bird picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Send for bird pictures for spring BOX I, Malden, Mass. 


bird study NOW 








LITTLE DIALOGUES 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
By ELLA M. POWERS 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents 

In this book of little dialogues the child’s love for 
impersonation has been fittingly recognized. Little 
people are imitators. Dramatization is one of their 
great delights. 

A child will take more interest in learning his par- 
ticular part in a dialogue than in memorizing the lines 
A child delights in 

He loves action. 
The imitative powers of the child have been borie in 
mind. 

This book should be upon the desk of every teacher 
of the Primary Grades. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


By MYRA KING 
95 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 

Miss King recognizing the fact that children readily 
learn the use of words in play has ingeniously turned 
this fact to good practical effect in this book. It can- 
not fail to form and fix habits of correct speech, if 
Language Games are faithfully used in the First, 
Second, and Third Grades. Correct language is in- 
sisted on, because it’s a rule of the game. 

Though intended to teach the correct forms of or- 


ot some “ piece to speak” alone. 
taking an active part among others. 


12mo. 


dinary speech, these lesson-games are not expected to 
take the place of the formal or regular Language Les- 
sons. Every child in the room is expected to take an 
active part in every part of the game. 

The best results will be obtained if the games are 
used as a reward for work well done. 

“Correct forms thus taught,” says Supt. Moore, 
“ will keep coming up as long as one lives.” 


SEAT WORK AND 
SENSE TRAINING 


By CHRISTIANA S. MOUNT 
Illustrated. Mailing Price, 50 cents 

Miss Mount in this work aims, quite successfully we 
believe, to solve the problem of devising pleasing and 
profitable employment jor leisure hours in graded and 
ungraded schools. 

Attractive as seat work, it tests the child’s knowledge 
of former lessons, clears up his impressions and ener- 
gizes his faculties. 

SENSE TRAINING 
is of high import in primary work, as sense products 
are fundamental to the activities of memory, judgment 
and imagination. 
MATERIAL FOR ONE HUNDRED DAYS 
is suitably prepared for teachers. There are games, 
paper cutting and folding, drawing and modelling. 


STORIES AND POEMS 


WITH LESSON PLANS 
By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B.S. 


Professor Primary Methods, lowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 398 pp. Price, $1.25 


This is a book of the highest value to primary and 
intermediate teachers, who want a collection of stories 
and poems that are real literature. 

There are Wonder Stories, Fairy Stories, Stories of 
Knights, Bible 
Stories, Stories that have Inspired Painters and Poets, 


Stories Pertaining to Our Country, 


and Miscellaneous Stories. 

Each group of stories is followed by a short collec- 
tion of poems, gems of thought, each emphasizing the 
central thought of the preceding stories. 
plans and topical outlines 
greatly enhance the educational value as they lend a 


The suggestions, lesson 


hand to the teacher in leading the children ‘to appre- 
ciate the literary worth and life-lessons of these master- 
pieces. 

New courage, new confidence come to the teacher 
with this book in hand, as the tasks, once so difficult, 
now become easy and enjoyable. 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By MAUD MOORE 
Primary Supervisor of Schools, Canton, Ohio 


160 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 


Get Blackboard Reading. and find all the material 
for daily drill. 
effective display of this material on the board, and of 


Find the best Method of making an 
drilling the pupils. Learning to read is thus made a 
matter of pride and enjoyment to teacher and pupils. 

The methods involve abundant action and conversa- 
tion work that children so heartily enjoy. 


STORY PLAYS FOR 
LITTLE ONES 


A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 
By EMMA M. MAGUIRE, B. Ped. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 50 cents 


These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
of Stories and to furnish the story chosen all feady for 
action. The plays in this 4ittle book furnish right 
action for the imaginaiion by allowing the child to im- 
personate the characters in the fables and fairy tales. 





A YEAR OF PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION WORK 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM THIRD TERM 
By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 


Joint author of “A Year Book for Primary 
Grades” 
Three Volumes Price, 50 cents each 


Vol. I—First Term For September, October, 
November and December. 

Second Term For January, February 
and March. 


Third Term. 


Vol. Il 


Vol. III For April, May and June. 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the 
Kindergarten-into the daily program, bringing primary 
teacher and Kindergarten into intelligent co-opera- 
tion 

Of utmost is the 
“gifts” materials in the primary, and the sequences 
must be carefully worked out to develop number, form, 
rhythm, 


work. 


im portance, systematic use ol 


balance, color, harmonies and _ illustrative 


Photographs of the finished work, charts, patterns 
and poster work, add interest and value to the volumes. 

All lessons are carefully correlated with the abundant 
material offered in the books. 


THE TEACHER’S 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Rewritten, Modernized and Adapted as a 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By SAMUEL B. ALLISON, Ph.D. 
Principal of the Walsh School, Chicago, Ill. 


12mo. 199 pp. Illustrated, Cloth, 50 cents 


rhis is an ingenious and remarkably happy adapta- 
tion of the old favorite. Modernized with additional 
incidents, fresh interest is given to the story and a 
greatly enlarged service to both teachers and pupils 

In this golden treasury, the teachers of upper primary 
and intermediate grades have a capital story to unfold 
to eager ears, that will disclose with never ceasing intet- 
est the successive stages of primitive man’s advance- 
ment in meeting his individual and social needs and of 
his rise from savage to civilized life. 

Thus it becomes a center and material for oral and 
wrilten language, for social and industrial history, 
ethics, drawing and the manual arts. 

The Introduction clears up the purpose and plan. 
Suggestions, preparatory headings, and the “Things 
to Think About” at close of each chapter, equip the 
teacher for making the Crusoe period a 
exercise to pupils 


winsome 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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POPULAR 


PRIMERS 





BROWN AND BAILEY’S 
PRIMER 
30 CENTS 


In this primer the pupil learns to read in the same 
simple and natural way that he learns to talk. He is 
given a delightful collection of well-known Mother Goose 
rhymes and folk tales, which are followed by attractive 
stories containing the same words and expressions. The 
use of the “jingle method” makes the task of connecting 
the printed symbol with the spoken words easy and 
fascinating. In the latter part new words are given in 
full-face type where they first occur. 


JINGLE 


FOX’S INDIAN PRIMER 
25 CENTS 

In this reader some very interesting facts are given 
about five types of Indians. Their food, shelter, clothing, 
manners, and customs have been presented in story 
form, the life of a little Indian child being used as a 
center in each instance. With each lesson is a story 
taken trom some Indian myth or legend. 





GIBBS’S NATURAL NUMBER 
PRIMER 
25 CENTS 


In this book the most elementary ideas and forms of 
number and language are taught together. Asa language 
primer it develops a simple, practical vocabulary and the 
power of reading and expression. Each new term, as it 
is introduced, is illustrated and receives a due amount of 
drill. As a number primer it teaches the first steps 
easily and logically by unique symbolic illustrations, 
partially completed statements, questions, etc. 


HYDE’S PRIMER 
25 CENTS 
In this little,book children are taught to read by the 


“use of familiar rhymes, each of which is followed by a 


series of interesting and ingeniously varied lessons con- 
taining the same words and phrases. From the rhymes 
certain words which do not suggest ideas, such as where, 
there, this, and what, are easily acquired, 
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LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS BASED ON CHILD LIFE 


BETTY IN CANADA 
peed} 


—. 


\ FRITZ IN GERM GERDA IN SWEy BORIS IN RU S} 


LITTLE PEOPLE 


LITTLE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life 
Readers,” and Julia Dalrymple, author of “ Little Me Too,” etc. 
Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each 
volume, 60 cents; to schools, 40 cents; postage, 7 cents. 


The following volumes are ready: 
KATHLEEN IN IRELAND 
BETTY IN CANADA 
MANUEL IN MEXICO RAFAEL IN ITALY 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 


Others in Preparation 


THE Wipe AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; 30, 30, 35 and 4o cents. 

The primary series which is the best graded and awakens the 
keenest child interest. It has the largest amount of material and 
is used as a basal series or an “expression series ” to accompany 
any phonetic method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


UME SAN IN JAPAN 
FRITZ IN GERMANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





| Drawing 
_ With 

Colored 
a Crayons 


s By Pror. D. R. Aucs- 
=4 BURG. 75 illustrations 
Mailing price 
40 cents 
: The illustrations are 
4 especially designed as 
* examples for first ef- 
forts in crayon draw- 
ing, and can be used 
= gin the First, Second, 
sie aie and Third Grades of 


public schools, 
Materials for Denies 


CRAYOLA 











An Artist’s Crayon at Scholac’s Price 
Clean — Com pact — Convenient 

The great brilliancy and full strength of Crayola colors, and the fact 
that they can be used successively or overworked, make it possible to pro- 
duce with them the richest of oil color effects. 

Crayota No. 8. 8 colors. Labelled with strong coated paper, with 
name of color on each. Retail, 5 cents a box. y em 3 cents a box 
extra for postage. $6.00 per gross, freight prepaid. 80 per gross, freight 
not prepaid. 

Crayota, No. 54, 8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box. 
a box extra for postage. 
gross, freight not prepaid. 

Crayonart, 8 colors. Same price as Crayota, No. 8, above. 

CravocRraPn, 8 colors. Retail, ro cents a box. By mail, 4 cents a box 


extra for postage. $12.00 per gross, freight prepaid “$0.60 per gross, 
freight not prepaid. 


E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


By mail, 4 cents 
$7.20 per gross, freight prepaid. $6.00 per 
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Readings in Great Educators 


Sense Perception in Teaching 
M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


ICK up any modern book on teaching, and the first 
principle which will impress you will probably relate 
to the importance of the senses in all education. 
It will be emphasized that the child must gain his 

knowledge through his eyes, his ears, his skin, and his other 
sense organs. In acquiring knowledge of any object or 
phenomena, he must come into direct contact with it, so that 
he may see its visual traits; or hear it, if the making of sound 
is a prominent characteristic of it; or measure his strength 
with it, if it offers resistance to his muscles; or taste it, if 
it is designed for the palate, and so on. After he acquires 
these sense experiences, he may later on organize them and 
compare them with other experiences through the process 
of reflection, or reason, as we sometimes speak of it. But he 
cannot reason unless he has these images derived from im- 
mediate sense contact with the world. You, as his teacher, 
cannot hand over these images to him ready made. Much 
less can you give him the results of your own reasoning, so 
that he may really make it his own and be able to use it profit- 
ably and effectively in dealing with the world. These doc- 
trines, you will find, occupy a prominent place in all present- 
day books on education. 

If you should visit the schools in any of the larger cities of 
this country, you would find the teachers often — though 
not always — endeavoring to illustrate these modern views 
on the proper method of teaching. In many class-rooms you 
would find measures for teaching arithmetic, say, and imitation 
money, and scales for illustrating weights, and soon. When 
the pupils were studying dry measure, for instance, they would 
actually handle the different units, and by experience discover 
the relation between them. It would be the same in princi- 
ple in the study of any topic in arithmetic, nature study, or 
geography, and so on. Any object being studied would be 
in the class-room, or the pupils would be taken out into the 
open, where they might see it in its proper environment. 
And they would not simply Jook at any object. They would 
put themselves into such a relation with it as they would be 
likely to assume toward it in real life. In geography, to 
illustrate, they would be out-of-doors some part of the time, 
at least, gaining sense exeprience with respect to th: su ects 
which were taken up in their lessons. If one could visit 
schools in Germany, he might often observe the masters start- 
ing out on trips which might last two or three weeks. The 
trips are taken for the purpose of getting concrete knowledge 
of geography, botany, geology, history, and social conditions 
in real life. 

But now it would be possible for you to visit schools in 
America, in the cities as well as in the country, in which you 
would find teachers who relied wholly upon books in their 
instruction. They would be requiring their pupils to memo- 
rize the contents of their texts, and to recite them verbatim. 
There would be no disposition either to base what was learned 
upon previously acquired sense experience, or to apply rules 
to the various concrete situations to which they relate. Most 
of the schools you might visit in Italy would be conducted 
wholly on this plan. The same would be true of the schools 
in Spain, and to some extent of those in England. You could 
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hardly find an English teacher to-day, though, who would 
justify the theory of teaching in this manner; but the practice 
there lags some distance behind the ideal of what ought to be 
done. 

Project yourself back 150 years, and visit the schools of the 
times. You would find some such work in them as you might 
see in Algiers to-day —learning by heart and mechanical 
recital of mere words. We have noticed on previous occasion 
that Locke and Rousseau were distressed by the prevailing 
methods of teaching in their day, and so they trained all their 
literary batteries on this stilted, formal, ineffective method 
of developing the child’s mind. But it remained for Pesta- 
lozzi, the “Founder of the Elementary School,” to put these 
doctrines into effect in actual schools. He did not apply 
the principles as fully and as expertly, probably, as is done 
to-day in thousands of schools in the world; but he made a 
start in the right direction. He attracted the attention of 
the world on account of his methods, and it is possible that 
he has a wider influence in the development of modern 
ideals in the schools than any one else. It is not to be inferred 
from this that he was as keen a student of nature or educa- 
tion as Locke, for instance; but he did have the ability to 
embody in actual practice the doctrines which were taught 
by Comenius, Montaigne, Locke, and Rousseau. 

There are many intelligent teachers who appear to know 
little or nothing about the four last-named classical writers 
on education, but they may be fairly well acquainted with 
Pestalozzi. This is probably due largely to the fact that 
Pestalozzi gave actual object lessons of concrete psychological 
teaching, while the others confined themselves to an exposi- 
tion of the principles underlying such teaching. If you are 
familiar with the general character of ‘educational literature 
within the last fifty years, you know that Pestalozzi looms 
large in it. The books written about Pestalozzi and his 
methods, together with the applications which have been made 
to modern teaching, would make a fair-sized library in them- 
selves. ‘ 

Pestalozzi’s methods have become known to us mainly 
through the accounts left by his associates, and through 
records of the work of his schools at Stanz, at Burgdorf, and 
at Yverdon — names which are full of romafice for every 
student of the history of education. In these schools, Pesta- 
lozzi took destitute, ignorant, wayward children, and, accord- 
ing to the records, made them gentle, intelligent, and moral 
by the use of the Pestalozzian methods. These methods, in 
addition to being based entirely upon sense experiences, laid 


emphasis upon doing as essential in intelligent learning. . 


In Pestalozzi’s schools hand work was coupled with head 
work, or at least the two were carried on together, though 
there was probably no integral relation between them, such 
as we think we ought to secure in all- present-day schools. 
But unquestionably Pestalozzi did more than any one 
to give momentum to the idea that the hand and the head 
should be trained together, even if he did not himself succeed 
in carrying out the principle effectively. 

Pestalozzi’s own presentation of his methods is made 
primarily in his books, known byname, at least, to every teacher 
— ‘Leonard and Gertrude” and “How Gertrude Teaches Her 
Children.” The first book is the more important. Its pur- 
pose was to give a picture of the condition of the people and 
their practices in a more or less primitive village community 
in Switzerland. Things were bad —as bad as they could 
be there. Both men and women were degraded. They 
had no sense of thrift. They let their children starve, and 
grow up without love or education. But there was one 
woman in the village, Gertrude, who was different from the 
rest. While she was at her work, she instructed her own chil- 
dren; and gradually and quietly she invited in others, until 
she had a school at her home. Pestalozzi then works out 
his educational doctrines based on the fact, as he made it, 
that through Gertrude’s instruction of the children, she 
gradually transformed the community. The story, though 
extremely imperfect in its construction and its style, was read 
by some influential people of the times, and apparently it 
exerted a good deal of influence on social life and especially 
upon teaching. It is probable that it played a large part in 
the development of elementary education. Before Pesta- 
lozzi’s time it was not thought that poor children were worth 
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educating. Such a thing as an elementary school as we know 
it was not theught of. But “Leonard and Gertrude” led 
people to reflect upon the good that would accrue to society 
if the young should be properly educated in schools adapted 
to their nature and their needs. 

The essential element of Gertrude’s method is real activity 
on the part of her pupils. She put no faith in verbal instruc- 
tion. Everything she taught was required to be executed by 
her children. She took pains not to make her children feel 
that she was teaching them; her aim was to be wholly natural. 
She tried to have all her instruction fall in with the regular 
work she was doing, so that her pupils would -take it as a 
matter of course. In teaching a child the parts of his body 
she would not say, “Where is your head or your eye, or 
your ear?” or “This is your head or your hand or your 
finger.”’ Instead she would say, ‘Come to me and I will 
comb your hair,” or “I will cut your finger-nails,” or “I will 
wash your hands.” So it went throughout all her teaching 

One further illustration will illustrate Pestalozzi’s method 
as exemplified in Gertrude’s teaching. Her children learned 
from her the rudiments of arithmetic, not by memorizing 
tables or by working formal problems found in a book. In- 
stead, she began with them by having them count the number 
of steps they took in going from one part of the room to an- 
other. Also, she had them count the panes of glass in the 
windows; the threads while they were spinning; the number 
of turns which the reel went through while they were winding 
their yarn into skeins, and so on. In all the work there was 
opportunity to impress lessons not only in numbers, but es- 
pecially in reference to the objects and forces of nature. 

Pestalozzi lays emphasis upon the fact, as he thinks, that 
Gertrude’s method of teaching was so natural and conse- 
quently so effective that pupils learned without difficulty, 
and understood so completely that they could easily teach 
their classmates. Indeed, the pupils were so delighted with 
their own learning that they often asked permission of Ger- 
trude to play the part of teacher. ‘In this way,” says Pesta- 
lozzi, ‘‘learning is made a pleasure, and it is also gained so 
that children may practically use it in real life.” 

It is far from an easy task to discern Pestalozzi’s philosophy 
from his own exposition of it in his books, because of his utter 
lack of clearness and continuity. But what has been sug- 
gested above is, I think, the really important contribution he 
has made to teaching. All his principles come back to the 
fundamental ones which have been mentioned. It will 
probably be readily granted by all teachers of young children 
that the Pestalozzian method is true to the child’s nature. 
It has made a strong appeal to students of teaching since 
Pestalozzi’s day; ‘and it seems we can do no better in these 
times than to endeavor to realize these principles in all the 
details of teaching. 





Studies in English for Little 
Children 


Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of Verses” 
ANNA WILDMAN 


URING the years from 1850 to 1860, a delicate 
D Scotch laddie was exploring as fast as he could the 
mysteries of the world in which he found himself, 
while he was filling its days, dark or bright, with 
imaginative play. 
Robert Louis Stevenson was born November 13, 1850, at 
8 Howard Place, Edinburgh, that is, in the new or low part 
of the city, just to the north of the Water of Leith. In 1853, 
his parents moved to 1 Inverleith Terrace, “on the other side 
of the same road.” As this house had three outside walls, 
it was found too cold for little Louis, who was never strong. 
In 1857, therefore, there was another moving, to 17 Heriot 
Row, half a mile farther south in about the centre, as it then 
was, of the New Town. This last house was of gray stone. 
It looked across the Queen Street gardens, ‘where the lilacs 
bloomed in spring” and the blackbird piped; from the back 
windows were to be seen the hills of the kingdom of Fife. 
In summer, the family usually spent most of the time at 
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one of the seaside resorts near Edinburgh — at Portobello, 
Bridge of Allan, or some other place not in those days crowded 
with people. ' 

There were many visits also to Mrs. Stevenson’s old home, 
the Manse, at Colinton. Colinton is on the Water of Leith, 
a stream which flows into the Firth of Forth at Leith, a sea- 
port two miles northeast of Edinburgh. Under Colinton 
Bridge and past a snuff mill, flowed the small river. At one 
place near the Manse it curved between a high, wooded bank 
on the one hand and a low-lying meadow on the other. At 
a corner of the manse lawn, by passing through a door in 
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the snuff mill wall, one came out upon a patch of fine yellow 
sand left by the river. The trees here kept away the sunlight 
and made the water very dark. No doubt this is the spot 
celebrated in ‘Where Go the Boats?” 

Some of the boy’s happiest memories were of the manse. 
Into the large, sunny lawn or garden came from the wood 
close by a sweet chorus of bird songs. There were large 
trees, too, in the shadows of which all sorts of mysterious 
things might happen. Adjoining the garden, but on higher 
ground and on the other side of a wall was the church-yard. 
In the “Witches” Walk, as they called it, beside the wall, 
Louis and his cousins often played, half-longing, half-fearing 
to see a ghost. 

Less full of delight were the Edinburgh days; for in winter 
the boy was so often ill. He had, however, besides his 
mother, the best and kindest of nurses, Alison Cunningham. 

The Child of the Verses, when a man grown, never forgot 
his nurse’s loving care. To her these poems of his play-days 
are dedicated. 

AT THE SEASIDE 
When I was down beside the sea 
A wooden spade they gave to me, 


To dig the sandy shore. 
My holes were empty like a cup, 








In every hole the sea came up, 
Till it could come no more. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE CHILDREN 


Have you ever been at the ‘seashore? How large did the 
ocean look? What colors were in it? - Whatykind of noise 
did it make? How did it smell? Did it ever stand_still? 
How far could you see the sand? What color was it? - How 
did it feel? Did you dig in it with a wooden spade? De- 
scribe your spade. Show how you used it. If you dug holes, 
what shape were they? Did the sea come up in them? 
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RAIN 


The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree; 

It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 


Imagine a country child standing at a window of his home 
ona rainy day; tell what he sees and hears. What can a 
city child at a window of his home on such a day see and hear ? 
How does the ocean look when it rains? Where should you 
have to be to see far over both land and water in a rain-storm? 


SINGING 


“Of speckled eggs the birdie sings 
s And nests among the trees; “@ 
The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 


The children sing inYar Japan, 
The children sing in Spain; @ 

The organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain. 


Give the story of a nest full of speckled eggs. Tell to what 


kind of birds this particular nest belonged, in what sort of 
tree it was built, and how the nest was made. Why do birdies 
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sing about their nests and their eggs? Where are the ropes 
about which the sailor sings? What does he do with them? 
What are some of the other things on the ships? Can you 
tell why the sailor sings? Where is Japan? What are some 
of the things that the little children there can see? Where 
is Spain? What can one see there? Can you make up a 
story about a little Japanese child and one about a Spanish 
child, each singing at play? Describe an organ. Describe 
an organ man. What makes the organ sing? How does it 
sound? Do you suppose the organ man likes to play in the 
rain? Try to think of all the places in the world where there 
may be singing, either of people or of things, and tell what 
you can about the singing. 


A Goop PLay 


We built a ship upon the stairs 

All made of the back-bedroom chairs 

And filled it full of sofa pillows : 
To go a-sailing on the billows. ‘Set 


*We took a saw and several nails, 
And water in the nursery pails; 

And Tom said, “ Let us also take 

An apple and a slice of cake;” 
Which was enough for Tom and me 
To go a-sailing on, till tea. 


We sailed along for days and days, - 
And had the very best of plays; 

But Tom fell out and hurt his knee, 
So there was no one left but me. 


Do you not think “upon the stairs” must mean upon the 
stair landing? Do you suppose the back-bedroom opened 
upon this landing? Can you build a ship out of chairs or 
tell how it should be done? What kind of chairs do you 
imagine these were? Describe the sofa pillows. What are 
billows? What kind of saw did the boys take? Where did 
they put the nails? What kind of pails had they? Describe 
the apple and the cake. Did they really sail “for days and 
days” or only for an afternoon? Explain how Tom hap- 
pened to fall out. Did the boy who was left enjoy playing 
alone? Tell about some play of this kind that you have 
had. Pi - 

WHERE GO THE Boats? 
Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand. 


It flows along forever 
With trees on either hand. 


Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam, 

Boats of mine a-boating — 
Where will all come home ? 


On goes the river, 
And out past the mill; 
Away down the valley, 
Away down the hill. 


Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 


What colors have been the rivers that you have seen? Why 
was this one dark brown? What had it on each bank? 
Where was the golden sand? (Beside the river.) .What 
kinds of green leaves were floating in the water? What made 
the foam castles? . Describe the boats. What kind of stream 
must the river be when it flows past the mill? What sort of 
water is needed to turn a mill? How does the river change 
as it flows on toward the ocean ? 

Tell all the story of one of the little boats, how it is started 
on its way, what it sees, and what place it reaches at last. 


THE LAND oF COUNTERPANE 


When I was sick and lay a-bed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And:all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 


And sometimes for an hour or so 
I watched my leaden soldiers go, 
B With different uniforms and drills 
Among the bed-clothes, through the hills; 
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And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
All up and down am the sheets; 
Or brought my trees and horses out, 
And planted cities all about. 


I was the giant great and still 
That sits upon the pillow hill, 

And sees before him, dale and plain, 
The pleasant Land of Counterpane. 


Describe the toys — the soldiers, ships, houses and trees, 
and also others that the boy may have had. What made the 
hills on the bed? Show how the soldiers were drilled. What 
is a fleet? What had the sheets become when the ships went 
out upon them? Show how a city can be made. What is 
a dale? A plain? Try to think of all the different kinds 
of places the “‘Land of Counterpane”’ might be. 


THE SWING 


How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do! 


Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide, 

Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside. 


Till I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roof so brown — 

Up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down! 


What kind of swing was this? Where wasit? What could 
the child see before he went up? Tell the things that he saw, 
with their colors, when he was high in the air. As he came 
down, what could he see besides the green garden and the 
brown roof? What did he feel as he went up and down? 
Tell about a swing that you know. 


My Sure ann I 


O it’s I that am the captain of a tidy little ship, 

Of a ship that goes a-sailing on the pond; 

And my ship it keeps a-turning all around and all about; 
But when I’m a little older, I shall find the secret out, 
How to send my vessel sailing on beyond. 


For I mean to grow as little as the dolly at the helm, 
And the dolly I intend to come alive; 

And with him beside to help me, it’s a-sailing I shall go, 
It’s a-sailing on the water when the jolly breezes blow, 
And the vessel goes a divie-divie-dive. 


O it’s then: you’ll see me sailing through the rushes and the reeds, 
And you’ll hear the water singing at the prow. 

For beside the dolly sailor, I’m to voyage and explore, 

To land upon the island where no dolly was before; 

And to fire the penny cannon in the bow. 


Describe the ship. Tell something about the pond — 
where it was, how large it was, what could be seen around 
it and above it and on it. Why did the ship keep turning 
“all around and all about?” Describe the dolly sailor. 
What is the helm? What are rushes and reeds? What is 
the prow? How does the water sound when it dashes against 
the prow? What is the bow? Tell the story of a sailor 
doll that went voyaging and exploring: 


AUTUMN Fires 


In the other gardens, 
And all up the vale, 

From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 


Pleasant summer over, 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 


Why do people make bonfires in autumn? Where is the 
little boy as he watches the fires? Where are.the other gar- 
dens? From how many fires can you imagine you see the 
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The Wind 


I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 

I felt you push, I heard you call, 

I could not see yourself at all — 


I saw you toss the kites on high 

And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass — 


O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you a young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 

Or just a stronger child than me? 


reaming 





O wind, a-blowing all day long! 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


smoke? Of how many can you see the red blaze? What 
sound do the fires make? If you could neither see nor hear 
them, how should you still know they were there? Name 
the seasons. What bright thing belongs to winter? What 
to spring? Tell, if you can, the story of a bonfire you have 
seen. 

Although their verses are so different, in one respect Robert 
Louis Stevenson and William Blake were alike. Both car- 
ried their childhood with them into the grown-up world. 
Stevenson, especially, never lost a boy’s delight in the things 
that pleases a boy. 

Many children, Stevenson himself remarked, do not know 
how to play. That is because no kind fairy has blessed 
them with the gift of vivid imagination. They can have no 
better gvide into Playland than “A Child’s Garden of Verses”; 
and while they are learning to play they will be learning to 
think and so to live. 


Little Things 


Mary ELLerTON 


How much depends on little things! How many good 
plans have failed just through neglect of the little things! 
No one needs to take care of the little things more than a 
teacher. In her daily world little things must be reckoned 
at more than par value, for little things often look pretty big 
to little people. 

Shall I tell you of some of the little things which I have 


- learned to call big things? One of them is remembering the 


birthdays. If the birthday falls on a school day, a simple 


O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


— From “A Child’s Garden of Verses,’ by R. L. Stevenson. 


celebration with real candles and a birthday greeting may 
mark the day. If the birthday is not on a school day, I try 
to take special notice of it just the same. Sometimes I call 
at the home on that day, but more often I send my greeting 
by telephone or post-card; anything to show that ‘teacher 
remembers.” 

Another big little thing is remembering to greet the child 
who has been absent on account of illness. You may not be 
able to give her any particular notice before school, but do 
not let the day pass without showing her that “‘teacher re- 
members.” 

Gold stars are little things that help me very much in se- 
curing neat, correct work. I place one upon the best arith- 
metic, language, or spelling paper; upon the best page in 
writing and upon the best drawings. I use them occasion- 
ally for reading, too. In that case I paste one upon a slip of 
colored pasteboard or plain card and make a little book- 
mark. These book-marks I present to the best readers. 
At Easter and Christmas time I use the pretty little seals 
made by Dennison and Company. These make very attrac- 
tive book-marks and are much coveted. I have a bulletin 
board in my room and upon it I place the star papers for the 
day. If you could see the ring of faces gathered, next morn- 
ing, about the board you would decide, as I do, that this little 
thing counts. 

Often it isn’t so much the thing you do as the way you do 
it. It is a little thing to place a kindly hand upon stooping 
shoulders; it is just as easy as the brief command, “Sit 
erect.” Commend whenever you can. Watch your oppor- 
tunity and speak the word in season. If you must reprove, 
do it in private, if possible, and then be brief, speak simply 
and make every word count. 
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And that leads up to another little thing, and oh, what a 
big thing it is! That sharp note that creeps into the voice 
when one is tired! Fight against it. Keep your voice low 
and yet clear. Speak emphatically when necessary, but 
never sharply. 

And smile just a little. Teacher’s face can be a beautiful 
thing to a little child. The greatest compliment I ever had I 
overheard upon the close of my first day in a new school. A 
little girl, who had just been dismissed from my room, stood 
outside my window, talking to her big sister. 
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“No, the new teacher isn’t really pretty,’ she said, ‘but 
you just ought to see her smile.” 

Try to be a school mother to your children. Don’t let 
your work make you into a mere machine. Be with your 
children before school, after school, at recess. Let them tell 
you their little affairs, let them come to you with their little 
troubles. It means a great deal to them to know that “‘teacher 
cares.” Get to know your children and let them know you 
and your work will be lighter, your life brighter and you will 
be happier, I knew. 





Picture Study 


Aurora 
Lyp1A MARGARET WILBUR 
(Painting by Guido Reni) 
Lesson I 


beauty of this picture, for it is a difficult one, both in 

thought and composition; and the children bring to 

it very little or nothing from their own personal experience. 
Ask them to look at the picture silently for a little while. Call 
attention to the clouds and the landscape far below. Are 
these people above or below the clouds? Do you think they 
are supposed to be real people? Why not? How many 
horses are there? To what are they harnessed? Is it a man 
or a woman who is driving? What is the little child above 
the horses carrying? (A flaming torch.) How many 
people do you see walking beside the chariot? Do you sup- 
pose there are any, that you cannot see, on the other side of 
the car? What are they walking on? Who is flying on be- 
fore the others? What has she in her hands? How can you 
tell that she is moving swiftly? (Her clothes are blown 
out behind her.) Notice how dark the earth below is. What 
time of day dces this show it to be? What do you think this 
picture is supposed to mean? Can you think of anything 
that moves straight across the sky, far above the clouds} every 
day? Have you ever seen the sun rise? What colors are 
the clouds then? About how long before sunrise does it be- 
gin to grow light? What star can you see then? Here is a 
story that the people in far-away Greece used to believe, many, 
many years ago. It is about the sunrise and will tell you what 
this picture means. 

A very long time ago, the people who lived in Greece be- 
lieved many stories that sound strange to us, but were very 
real and true to them. They thought that the sun was a 
great chariot of fire drawn by four splendid horses. Apollo 
was the sun-king, and every morning he left his golden palace 
in the east and drove his fiery horses out across the sky to the 
land of the sunset. Around the car, as he drove, danced the 
Hours of the day, hand in hand; and above the horses’ 
heads hovered the Morning Star. Aurora was the goddess 
of the morning. It was she who opened the gates of the 
sky to let the sun-car go through. Then on she flew, before 
the car, to waken the sleeping earth. She was very beautiful, 
and every living thing loved to see her come. As the first 


I will depend solely on the teacher to bring out the 


ray of rosy light streaked across the blue sky, the birds began 
their sweetest songs, the flowers opened their buds, and bees 
and butterflies flitted gayly about in welcome to this gentle 
goddess. When she reached the land of the sunset, she 
waited until the great car had gone below the western sky; 
then she softly closed the sunset gates and left the earth to the 
care of Diana, the beautiful queen of the night. 


(These quotations may be taught.) 
From dewy shade emerging bright, 
Aurora streaks the sky with light. 
— Alexander Pope 


Hail, gentle dawn! mild blushing goddess, hail! 
Rejoiced, I see thy purple mantle spread 
O’er half the skies; gems pave thy radiant way, 
And orient pearls from every shrub depend. 
— Somerville 


The morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 


— Shakespeare 
Lesson II 

Review, briefly, the previous lesson. Call for a reproduc- 
tion cf the story of Aurora, from several members of the class. 
Discuss the picture and its meaning. 

Tell something about the original. Itwaspainted by Guido 
Reni, an Italian artist, about 1596, and was his greatest work. 
It is on the ceiling of a room in a palace in Rome. A mirror 
is placed below it so as to reflect perfectly the whole picture. 
Though it is more than three hundred years old, the colors 
are still bright and beautiful. 

Place the following word-list on the blackboard and have 
each word used in a complete sentence: sunrise; chariot; 
fiery; Apollo; Morning Star; torch; Hours; Aurora; beauti- 
ful; colors; three hundred years; palace; ceiling; Guido 
Reni; Italian; Rome. 

For written work, have these words used in sentences. 
Correct,fand have the work copied in note-books. 


Lesson III 


Composition lesson, descriptive of Guido’s Aurora. The 
teacher should arrange her questions so that the answer of 
each, in a complete sentence, will logically develop the de- 
scription of the picture. The written work is to be done on 
paper, each member of the class answering these questions 
independently. Have the questions answered orally first, 
however. Two or more answers may be united to form one 
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good sentence. Give directions for paragraphing. The 
teacher’s questions will be: When was this picture painted? 
Who painted it? Where is it? What is it a picture of? 
Who is the driver? Who are dancing around the car? What 
do you see above the horses’ heads? Who was Aurora? 
Where do you see her in this picture? Why does she go be- 
fore the others? How does the earth below look? What 
might Guido have called his picture? 

When completed, have these compositions read, corrected, 
and copied. Use, later, as supplementary reading. 


(Suggestive descriptive lesson to the teacher.) 


AURORA 


More than three hundred years ago, Guido Reni painted 
the picture of Aurora. He painted it on the ceiling of a 
palace in Rome. 

It is a picture of the great sun-car, drawn by four splendid 
horses. The driver is Apollo, the sun-king. Around the 
car dance the Hours of the day. Above the horses’ heads is 
the Morning Star. Aurora, the early morning, flies before 
the car to open the gates of the sunrise. Below, on the earth, 
the sun is just beginning to shine. Guido might have called 
the picture “Sunrise,” or ‘ Dawn.” 





Experience Corner 


A Question of Ethics 


OR six months, Patsy had been the terror of the first 
Hee Indeed, his mother, burdened with four 

Murphys still younger than he was, had started him 

to school on the very day that he was five and, alas! 
that day happened to fall on the Monday of the third week 
of school. Miss Sherman, with many misgivings, had been 
obliged to receive this stray, not over-clean sheep into the 
little flock that she had well-nigh sheared of all offending 
school-room habits and the days that followed his advent 
proved that these misgivings were not unfounded. 

Patsy possessed a genius for overturning school-room 
discipline. He was one continual wriggle, from the top of 
his sandy head to the tips of his stubby bare toes. His fingers 
were always touching his scissors or handling his lead-pencils 
at forbidden times. Gifted with the sublime self-confidence 
of the Murphy family, he never hesitated about giving his 
opinions on all matters, at each and every opportunity. Ap- 
peal, reproof, and even punishment disappeared from his 
memory like water off the proverbial duck’s back and the 
teacher, looking ahead through the eight long months that 
stretched far on before her, passed her days in futile efforts 
punctuated by periods of black despair. According to her 
phraseology, “‘ Patsy was a case and the worst one she had ever 
had in her six years of experience.” Of course Patsy was 
away behind the other children who, as primary teachers are 
wont to put it, “were all nicely started in.” Worse than this, 
in spite of the fact that Patsy knew not the first beginnings 
of knowledge or proper school-room behavior, he had not the 
grace to grieve about it and left the teacher to do the worry- 
ing, all unaided by any effort on his part. And Miss Sher- 
man did the worrying, with all the time a dull feeling of re- 
sentment that the object of her mental anguish spent his long 
idle days in a mood of such undisturbed peace. Meantime, 
the young scion of the Murphy stock grew neither in wisdom 
nor righteousness. 

As for Patsy, school was to him one of the necessary evils, 
much like the daily application of soapy water that always 
went before it. Just as by a quick, unexpected movement, 
he could diudge his mother’s soapy cluth whenever it too 
seriously threatened his soiled face, so, by watching his chance 
he could manage to glean many unexpected bits of pleasure 
from what would otherwise have been a most tedious exist- 
ence. Of course, the teacher was always a constant source 
of danger and s.metimes seriously interfered with his plans, 
but, despite her presence, life in the first primary was far from 
being a peri d of unmitigated gloom. He did not dislike the 
teacher. He did not, in his dreaming or plotting, even feel 
the effect of her individuality except in one direction. In 
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this one direction, however, he did feel the impact of her 
personality upon his secret life. She was forever saying, 
“Don’t do that, Patsy,” or “Patsy, don’t !” until to the small 
boy she became a vague presence armed only with this one 
weapon, not always followed by harmful results. School was 
a place of constant and unending prohibitions where you 
must never do what you enjoyed and had to do what you were 
disinclined to attempt. Some of the children’ “were 
fun” but others like little George Morris, who sat across 
from Patsy, placed there as a safeguard by the teacher, were 
worse than girls. If you kept at it long enough, however, 
even neighbors of this kind could be forced to give occasional 
periods of uninterrupted attention, and so Patsy continued to 
put forth his efforts, undiscouraged by his frequent falls into 
tight and troubled places. 

Six months passed away, swiftly for Patsy and slowly for 
his teacher. By sheer force of will, he had been dragged 
through the pages of two primers. He was still inattentive, 
still mischievous, still inclined to waste his own time and that 
of others. Miss Sherman, after using every device and idea 
in her pedagogical storehouse, retired from the field and ac- 
knowledged herself beaten. Thereafter, her efforts were ex- 
pended, not to reform Patsy, but to protect the other children 
from the results of his constant annoyances, constant, because 
the boy, seemingly the pet of Fortune, never fell victim to 
any of the mumps or measles that childhood is heir to and, 
therefore, was always present. 

Just here, the order of events was suddenly changed. One 
day, the children reported the presence of a “To Rent” 
card on the Murphy’s shanty. Simultaneously came the 
request for a card of transfer and Miss Sherman made it out 
with a heart full of pity for the girl to whom destiny was as- 
signing the guidance and teaching of Patsy. The Murphys 
moved the very next day, and peace settled, like a benediction, 
on the atmosphere of the first primary. 


Meanwhile, a new pupil presented himself at the door of 
the primary grade in a building, far over in the opposite sec- 
tion of the city. He was met and greeted cordially by a smil- 
ing young person in a black blouse trimmed with a bewilder- 
ing array of red buttons and red silk cord. What drew out 
Patsy’s admiration was a bright red tie that hung down from 
the joined edges of the big sailor collar. The boy’s heart re- 
sponded like a magnet to the lights in her dark eyes and the 
gleam of her teeth when she smiled. “So you are Patsy,” 
said the new. teacher scanning the card she held in her hand. 
“Well then, I am Miss Gray. Shake hands,” and she held 
out a pretty white hand with a wonderful shining stone set in a 
ring on one of the fingers. The new pupil involuntarily put 
out a grimy little hand and then quickly drew it back, ap- 
palled by the contrast it presented. The teacher noted the 
movement and with quick tact said, ‘Oh, I see, you soiled 
your hands on the way to school, didn’t you, Patsy? Never 
mind, I will show you where to go and you may wash them be- 
cause I may want to touch your hands when I come around 
to help you in the writing and drawing lessons.” Placing 
her hand on his shoulder, Miss Gray guided the boy to the 
sink, where he, strange to say, scrubbed his face and hands 
until they fairly shone. After his return to the school-room, 
Patsy was given a soft, clean dust-cloth and allowed to wipe 
the chalk troughs all around the room, “for,” as Miss Gray 
told him when she gave him his directions, “the boys and 
girls all try to come to school looking very, very neat and it 
would not be treating them fairly to make them look at dusty 
blackboards and chalk-troughs all day long and,” concluded 
the speaker with a swift, comprehensive glance at the condi- 
tion of the new pupil’s clothing, “I ‘notice that I must brush 
the dust from my own shoes_and skirt'for they certainly will 
not enjoy looking at a teacher who has dusty shoes any more 
than I enjoyed looking at your hands a moment ago.” Just 
at this moment a light broke on Patsy’s soul as his mind was 
flooded with its first idea on ethical conduct. 

During the opening exercises, the pupils and teacher had a 
ten-minute talk on the different things that go to make up a 
good school-room. The new pupil heard many strange 
and hitherto unheard-of things. He learned ]that a school- 
room must be quiet in order that everybody may have a fair 
chance to learn. For the first time, he realized that whenever 
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one boy rattled his scissors or pencil during the time that 
the teacher was giving the directions for drawing or cutting, 
he was acting unfairly, because he was keeping some other 
child from hearing what was said and therefore from making 
a success of his lesson. Another idea, wholly new to Patsy, 
as the teacherfiput it, was the statement that the first pupil 
recognized alone has the'jvalid right to speak and that it was 
as bad to annoy agfellow pupil and take his time as it was 
to take his money. To all this, the sense of justice in Patsy’s 
makeup made an immediateTresponse. The same instinct 
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that always caused the eldet Murphy to seize his dinner 
pail and relinquish his seat in favor of “some tired lady” 
caused his son to approve unconsciously of the chivalry here 
displayed by the older pupils to the younger ones. During 
his first day in the new surroundings, Patsy began to ‘find 
out the ultimate mieanings of things]and it is not strange that 
when the elder Murphy entered his gate that night, he was 
met by a very excited little boy, who shouted, “O pa! I’ve 
got a grand new teacher. She has brown eyes and a red tie 
and as soon as I get big I’m going to marry her!” 
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“Little Journeys” 


| To the Class-Rooms of Successful Teachers 
F. H. SPINNEY 
A Study of Seven 


HE division$for a lesson in arithmetic is standing 

- near the board. All are looking eagerly at the 

teacher, knowing that she has some surprise in store 

for to-day’s lesson. What a difference in the attitude 
of a class conducted by a Live teacher, as compared with a 
class under the direction of a teacher who is wholly mired in 
_ a Rut! How tiresome to the active, growing, eager minds 
of the little ones is the same old “‘mental hash” served up in 
the same old way! 

Charlie and Harold are called to the front of the class. 
The teacher produces a purse containing SEVEN coppers. 
Harold takes the coppers from the purse, and passes them 
over to Charlie, the class counting them in chorus. 


Teacher ‘‘Where are the SEVEN coppers now?” 
Pupil “Charlie has them all.” 


‘The teacher instructs Charlie to give one to Harold. 


Teacher ‘Now, where are the coppers ?”’ 

Pupil “Charlie has 6 and Harold has one.” 

Charlie gives another to Harold. 

Teacher ‘‘Where are the SEVEN coppers?” 

Pupil “Charlie has 5 and Harold has 2.” 

This exercise is continued until “Charlie has none and 
Harold has 7.” 

The coppers are placed on the table, and the boys return 
to the class. There is no sign of restlessness. This teacher 
is guided by a Time Table, but is not tied to it. She is not 
trying to fit the children to a “course,” but rather to fit the 
“course” to the children. She believes that activity that 
gives pleasure is the natural method of development of the 
child mind. She sees that this lesson may be continued with 
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advantage. So Mary is asked to come to the table, and put 
the coppers into the purse, one at a time. 


As Mary replaces the coppers, the pupils are called upon 
to locate the coppers: 


“There is 1 in the purse and 6 on the table.” 
“There are 2 in the purse and 5 on the table,” etc. 


The teacher then makes the figure 7 on the board several 
times, the pupils watching. The pupils then make it with 
their fingers in the air, first with their eyes open, then with 
them closed. 

Some of the children then try it at the board. All go to 
their seats; and are to copy the following, and write as many 
neat rows of 7’s as they can: 


6+1=7 3+ 47 
7 a= 7 7 2 ag 
4t+3=77 1+6=7 


When that is finished, they are to draw the SEvEN coppers. 
All this is to be done while the teacher has class work with 
the other division. Every primary class should be divided. 
The teacher’s skill is revealed in determining the best method 
of making such a division, as well as in keeping one division 
busy while the other is engaged in oral work. This requires 
thorough preparation; and it is the habit of thorough prepara- 
tion that, in most instances, distiguishes the competent, 
growing teacher from the other kind. 

Comments The teacher’s manner was pleasant, yet firm. 
One is quite as essential as the other. The pleasant manner 
encourages the children in self-expression; the firmness im- 
presses them that they are doing important “business.” 

There had been similar lessons on the numbers preceding 
7, different objects ‘having been used each time. The 
teacher had a clear purpose in mind. She was not “trying 
to fill in the time.” A purpose in the mind of the teacher 
begets enthusiasm both in herself and in the children. That 
lesson was highly interesting, and clearly produced good 
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results; yet we can well imagine the same lesson, con- 
ducted by a lifeless teacher, as a painful scene of confusion 
and disorder. 

The teacher had all her plans arranged for the quick re- 
view of SEVEN on the morrow and the introduction of E1rcur. 
She did not intend, however, to have a similar lesson on 
E1cut until she felt confident that the majority of the class 
had fully mastered Seven. S Low and Sure isa good motto 
in arithmetic work. 

As she was dismissing the class for the day, she said: 
“How many will play a game of SEVEN coppers at home 
with papa, or mamma, or a big brother or sister?” Up 
went every hand. No doubt some would forget to play the 
game; but many do play it, and the good effects are shown 
in the rapid progress made by those pupils. Is not that a 
splendid form of “home work”? Something that will be en- 
joyable for the children and the parents! How much better 
than to expect the assistance of the parents in the learning 
of thirty words to spell! After all, it is not all of life to 
SPELL! But PLEASANT OccCUPATION, and Harmony, and 
Procress are large features of life. 





A Scheme for the Teaching 
of Long Division 


Emma F. West 
HEN the: pupils have reached the [fourth grade, 
W short division has been taught. With this as a 
basis tell them that there is a longer way of doing 
the same thing. It is called long division. Teach 
as follows from the blackboard: 
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Johnnie goes to his desk, and writes the table of twos as 
before and divides the above numbers by two, first by short 
division and then by long. If he succeeds in getting all right 
the first time, give him credit for them, and the next dayjhe 
may divide by three. 

By this time, he becomes interested, and if the day’s work 
be perfect, he proceeds to divide by four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. 

Short division ends. The new divisor is twenty. 





20 X I = 20 
20 X2= 40 67835 
20 X 3 = 60 20)13,568 
20 X 4 = 80 120 
20 X § = I00 — 
20 X 6 = 120 156 
20 X 7 = I40 140 
20 X 8 = 160 — 
20 X 9 = 180 168 
160 
8 


(Note the small number of thousands. ) 


Twenties in one, no times and one over. Twenties in thir- 
teen, no times and thirteen over. Twenties in one hundred 
thirty-five we do not know, so we cover up the last figure we 
are using in the dividend (5) and the last figure in the divisor 
(o) and say that twos in thirteen are six and one over. Place 
the six on the five. Six times twenty are one hundred and 
twenty. Subtract and pull down as with the other divisors 
previously used. When the divisor twenty is mastered, try 
thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, and ninety. 

The time will come when the trial divisor is too large. 
Johnnie will discover that he cannot subtract, so must use a 
smaller one. 





2X1= 2 

2X2= 4 5184 _5183 
2X3= 6 2)1037 2)1037 
2X4= 8 Io 

2X 5 = Io 35 . 
2X6=12 3 aN . 
2X7=14 2 

2X8 = 16 — 
2X9= 18 17 


Write the table of two’s as far as is 
indicated above, as the other part is never 
used in long division. 


a number too small for the divisor to be He 
contained in it. This kind of an exam- 

ple should be taught from the first, also 
those having remainders. 

Just as in short division we say that 
twos in ten are five and place the five. 
Five times two are ten. Now as this is 
long division, we place the ten under the 
ten and subtract. Ten from ten, nothing. 
Pull down the three. Twos in three, 
one and one over. Place the one in 
the quotient. Two times one are two. 
Place the two under the three and sub- 
tract. Two from three, one. That is 
the one over. Pull down the seven. 
Twos in seventeen, eight and one over. 
Place the eight in the quotient. Eight 
times two are sixteen. Subtract sixteen 
from seventeen. One is the remainder. 
The answer is 5184. a. 

When Johnnie can go to the blackboard 
and can write out the table of twos cor- 








rectly and ‘do a short and long division #4 
example similar to the above, place such WS 
figures as the following on the blackboard: 

806 1372 

9408 3417 


6757 
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The examples are taughtjin{series. 

Divisors, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 21, 31, 41, 51, 61, 
71, 81, OI, 22,32, 42, 52, 62, 72; 82, 92, 23, 33) 43) 53, 63, 
735 83, 93, etc. . 28 -_ 

Finally, teach 13, 14,'15, 16, 17, 18, and 19. The next 
step is to divide by, three figures. - 

By this method, the tables are thoroughly taught. The 
procedure is from the known to the unknown. Each diffi- 
culty is met and worked out with the individual. Much drill 
in subtraction is taught incidentally and the fifth grade teacher 
ought not to be obliged to d very much time in review. 
The making of the tables should be stopped just as soon as 
the process becomes mechanical. Tell the pupils to make 
only that, part of the table which they need. 

When Johnnie can divide by any number to one hundred, 
fold a_few, sheets of arithmetic paper, pin, and make a little 
book. Have “Long Division” printed upon the cover. 
Write a number upon the blackboard, 186,302, and Johnnie 
can divide this by 2, 3, 4, etc., until he reaches 100, one ex- 
ample only for each divisor. Then, when the teacher has 
occasion to step from the room or some clerical work must 
be, done; immediately, the pupils always have some work 
to do and never a moment to waste. Each Friday, these 
books may be exchanged, the answers read and marked. If 
dissatisfaction should arise over a mark, that example may 
be referred to the teacher at the next lesson. All the examples 
in this book should be proved and frequent practice should be 
given in the use of the terms, dividend, divisor, quotient, and 
remainder. 

Let me close with one word of warning. Don’t hurry. If 
a pupil is learning to divide by two for three whole weeks, 
consider it time well spent. He is laying a firm foundation 
for future work in arithmetic. 





Hints On Letter Writing 


Jutia NADLER 


7 “HAT attempts to teach letter writing provide extreme 
difficulties is well known to every teacher. The 
arrangement, the form, the punctuation, the conclu- 

sion, the signature, all these and other technicalities 
are found wanting. 

Subject-matter is not lacking, but the piecing together of 
the child’s thought is oftentimes clumsily done. The 
experienced know of these defects and thus have a definite 
duty to eliminate the faults and establish a better mode of 
letter-writing. 

Clearness and conciseness of expression are not practised 
by the average child. Children may, however, be taught 
to understand, to appreciate and to learn to express themselves 
definitely andsimply. Thisisanage of commercialism. The 
business man, whether he be engaged in the banking business, 
in a factory or in agricultural pursuits, is making rightful 
demands for certain qualifications in the boy whom he wishes 
to employ and who has spent seven or eight years in our pub- 
lic schools. 

When a boy applies in writing for a position it is expected 
that he is capable of writing legibly and of expressing what he 
has to say in a clear, concise and business-like manner. He 
should be able to state his application, his qualifications and 
his references in a comparatively few words. How shall 
this be attained? Not without slow, patient constructive 
work. 

The writing of letters may be begun in the third year of 
the child’s school career. These childish efforts may be 
the stating of a very few facts or the asking of one or two 
questions. The simple form with the early development 
of a few complete sentences is all that one may reasonably 
expect from the younger children. As they grow a little 
older it is well to spend more time upon the form. Lessons 
on the heading, superscription, the body of the letter, the 
conclusion, margins, etc., become necessary and profitable. 
Be Bie OS Se ee ee ee a 
is used in ordinary correspondence and also for business 
purposes and teach the best way of folding before enclosing 
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in envelope. A lesson on the writing of address and correct 
usage of envelopes should be given too. 

The kinds of letters, formal and informal, may be intro- 
duced next. Formal invitations with replies of acceptance 
and regret may be written. 

It is well to have models placed before children to be read 
or copied. These to be followed later by original ones by 
the pupils. 

Those who have had experience in teaching this subject 
understand that children who are told to write a letter and are 
not instructed as to outline or subject-matter gain little. 
We wish our boys and girls to acquire ease and facility, to be 
self-reliant, to be independent, but if we force them to depend 
upon their own resources at the outset, we seldom get more 
than a confused conglomeration of ideas. We might possibly 
swing the pendulum too far, and by giving too much help get 
stilted forms. 

A certain class of letters, such as formal invitations, notes 
of acceptance or regret, subscriptions for magazines, etc., 
are in the main more or less stilted in form. 

The development of a letter of condolence might serve to 
illusirate one method. The terms condolence and sympathy 
were taught. Then the time and occasion for such letters was 
discussed. We found that the majority of children thought 
such letters were written only when a friend had met with 
a bereavement by death. Thus it was found necessary to 
give a broader interpretation to the term sympathy. That 
a letter might be written to a sick friend, to an absent pupil, 
who had met with an accident, to a friend who had been dis- 
appointed in financial undertakings, was a newly awakened 
idea. We then undertook such a letter, making it real by 
writing to a teacher of the school who had broken her arm 
by falling on an icy pavement. The sentences were called 
for and the class criticised and passed judgment upon them, 
deciding and selecting the best. These were written upon 
the blackboard. Thus was the first letter of sympathy pro- 
duced by the combined efforts of the class. Then the teacher 
wrote a model letter. These were copied in. note-books. 
After a reasonable time had elapsed and we felt the model 
letters had been absorbed, an original letter by each member 
was required. The letter was not the only result of these 
lessons. If we are to succeed with our letters or to get such 
as we aim for, it will be necessary to have at least an exercise 
once a week. A list which may prove suggestive and helpful 
to teachers follows: 


Kinps or LETTERS 


Invitations to Dinner, Tea, At Home. 

Letter of acceptance. 

Letter of regret. 

Application for position. 

Subscription for magazine. 

Letter hee samples of dress goods. 

Letter of thanks for a gift. 

Letter to real estate agent for list of houses. 
Letter to railway agent for outline of trips. 

Letter challenging another class to a spelling match. 
Letter challenging another class to a debate. 

Letter to another class inviting them to Arbor Day exercises. 
Letter to a mother or father while on a visit. 

Letter to friends thanking them after having visited them. 
Letter to a pupil friend inviting to an outing. 
Letter toa Fiend inviting to a birthday party. 
Letter of condolence. 

Letter of recommendation. 

Letter of introduction=” 

Letter for sample copy of book. 

Letter for catalogue. 

Letter to an unknown person. 

Letter to a school boy in a foreign city. 
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The March Calendar 


Mary E Lia FARRELL 


AST March our morning talks, songs, recitations 
reading lessons, seat occupations, and dramatized 
stories all centered around our calendars; and the 
children enjoyed them very much, 
March is the name of the new month. It is the first month 
of spring, and says good-bye to winter, so let’s learn this 
little song. 


Marcu Noppep To WINTER 


March nodded to winter, “Good-bye! good-byé! 
Off to your home in the North you must hie, 
For don’t you remember that under the snow 
The wee seeds are waiting? Yes, waiting to grow.” 


“They are Spring’s little babies, and soon she’ll be here, 
Whispering a welcome to each baby dear; 
So I’ll tidy the earth; Ill sweep and I’ll blow, 
And get it all ready for the flowers to grow.” 


What do the trees do when the wind begins to blow? 
Yes. They bow their heads in the wind. This song tells 
about it: 

Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I. 


But when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by. 


This is set to music in the Alys E. Bentley Song Primer, 
€ 30. 

Another little song that is particularly favorable to the 
child’s voice is ‘‘When the Wind Blows.” Each line ends 
with the o sound and the mouths must be opened wide to 
~ound out these words. 


4 WHEN THE WIND BLows 


When the wind blows, 
Nobody knows 

Where it all goes, 
When the wind blows, 


On the first sunshiny March day teach this: 


God sends His warm spring sunshine, 
To melt the ice and snow, 

To start the green leaf buds, 
And make the flowers grow. 


The music for this is in the “Eleanor Smith Song Book,” 
No. 1. 


EDUCATION 


On a snowy, stormy day teach this: 


SNOWING AND BLOWING 


The March wind is blowing; 
But blowing and snowing, 
With winter will pass, 

Little laddie and lass. 


For spite of the snowing, 
Gray pussies are showing; 
And spite of the wind 
Little flowers we’ll find. 


This is a German folk-song, set to music on page 34 of 


the “Eleanor Smith Music Primer.” 


RECITATIONS 


Over the bare hills far away, 
Somebody’s traveling day by day, 
Coming so slowly, I wonder why? 
Oh, she is busy as she goes by. 


Spring up, tall grasses and daisies and clover! 
Last year I taught you how over and over, 
Come, little birdies, come back and sing; 
Don’t you remember me? Why, I am Spring! 


Play, wind, play! 

It is a cold March day, 

But there is sunshine all about, 

And troops of children now run out. 
Play, wind, play! 


Blow, wind, blow! 

Though hats a-rolling go; 

For we don’t mind if you are bold 

And sting our cheeks and ears with cold. 
Blow, wind, blow! 


— From an old Youth’s Companion 


These sentences were printed on oak tag board for a read- 
ing chart: 
Iam the March Wind. 
I melt*away the ice. 
I melt away the snow. 
I blow away the dust. 
I fill ship’s sails. 
I make wind-mills go. 
I toss your kites most to the sky. 
For mother dear, the clothes I dry. 
So many useful things I do. 
Listen' I am calling you — you — you. 


On this chart were pasted pictures cut from magazine 
covers, of a wind-mill — a boy flying a kite, and a ship with 
filled sails. ° 


SEAT OCCUPATIONS 


Draw the trees bowing down their heads, on the black- 
board and also with soft pencils. 


Lay with shoe-pegs or seeds, a clothes-line fastened to two 
posts or trees, with the clothes blowing in the wind. 
Draw a boy flying his kite to illustrate 


I like the time when 
March winds blow, 
For then I fly my kite, you know. 


Paint pussy willow twigs. (Use charcoal gray.) 
Draw pussy willow twigs. 


Free hand cutting of rabbits. (March hares.) 


Lay with pegs, pictures of rabbits standing on hind paws 
and lying down. 4 4 
Fold a wind-mill. ~ 


Fold a kite. (Make the tail with straws and parquetry. 
Paint daffodils. 


March brings the breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 

Paint tulips. 

Paint a spring landscape. (Just sky and grass.) 


LANGUAGE 
Dramatize story of the “Wind and the Sun.” 
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. March 


I wonder what spendthrift chose to spill 
Such bright gold under my window-sill! 
Is it fairy gold? Does it glitter still? 
Bless me! it is but a daffodil! 


And look at the crocuses, keeping tryst 

With the daffodil by the sunshine kissed! 
Like beautiful bubbles of amethyst 

They seem, blown out of the earth’s snow-mist. 


Who said that March was a scold and a shrew ? 
Who said she had nothing on earth to do 

But tempests and furies and rages to brew? - 
Why, look at the wealth she has lavished on you! 


O March that blusters and March that blows, 
What color under your footsteps glows! 
Beailty you summon from winter snows, 
And you are the pathway that leads to the rose. 


— Celia Thaxter 





Sound Work as an Aid in 
culty to beginners, who have dealt almost entirely 
with words of one syllable. In the end all children 


Learning to Read 
should learn to dispense with the use of single 


ANNIE}KLINGENSMITH 
sounds and to pronounce simply by syllable. as a step toward 
pronouncing the word at sight. The following exercises show 
how this may be done. In addition the children themselves 
see what an aid the sound work and the pronunciation in 
syllables is in reading new things. They should learn to 
pronounce each syllable by itself. 


a ble man spok en 
ta ble man ner be have 
lit He man ner ly léast 

A little child should say what’s true, 

And speak when he is spoken to, 

And behave mannerly at table; 

At least as far as he is able. — Stevenson 
win can sum 
win ter can dle sum mer 
oth er can dle light yel low 

In winter I get up at night, *j 

And dress by yellow candle-light; 

In summer, quite the other way, 

I have to go to bed by day. — Stevenson 
e ven O ver dais ies 
e ven ing o ver head mead ow 


At evening when I go to bed 

I see the stars shine overhead, 

They are the little daisies white 

That dot the meadow of the Night. — Sherman 


ORDS of more than one syllable present some diffi” 
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twink le 
won der 
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a bove star 
diamond world 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star; 
How I wonder what you are! 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky!—jTaylor 


mon ey Fath er Moth er 


What does the bee do? 
Bring home honey, 

And what does Father do? 
Bring home money. 


high ] 
sky 


hon ey 


And what does Mother do? 
Lay out the money. 
And what does baby do? 
Eat up the honey. — Christina Rossetti 


lit éle un less 


There’s nothing so good, it seems to me 
As a good little boy, unless it be 
A good little girl as good as he. 


noth ing 


be fore sev en e lev en 


Rain before seven, 
Fine before eleven. 


kit tens 
mit tens 


Pus sy J 
Pussy cat 


knit - 
knit ting 


corn 
com er 


Pussy cat and her little kittens, 
Sat in a corner knitting mittens. 


brisk 
winks 


fun 
fun ny 
Timid, funny, 
Brisk little Bunny, 
Winks his nose, 
And sits all sunny. 


tim id 
Bun ny 


sun 
sun ny 


hab it 
rab bit 


un der 
un der stood 


In the night time, 
At the right time, 
So I’ve understood; 
*Tis the habit of Sir Rabbit, 
To dance in the wood. — Rice 


night 
night time 





March 


M, A, BaRToo 
Oh, here I come to see you, 
I could not stay away. 
The boys came home and told me 
About your jolly play. 
So I packed up my treasures, 
My breezes stiff and strong, 
My North Winds cold and piercing, 
My South Winds fierce and long, 


And, if I’m rough and noisy, 
*Tis only in the game. 
For boys are boys, world over, 
You'll find them just the same, 
I’ll break up all your skating, 
Rub roses in your cheeks, 
And now I’m sure you’ve guessed it; 
’Tis March, brave March, who speaks. 
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Alphabet for the Year 


Avice E. ALLEN 
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is for Quips of the queer old March Wind, 
Quick Anna’s cap goes, though she’s left behind. 


R ’s Robin Redbreast, shivery rather. 








S is the Sap Anna helps Billy gather. 


SUGGESTIONS. FOR SEAT WORK 


Seat Work and Sense Training 
March 


CHRISTIANA Mount 
(Book rights reserved) 


Lo! breezy old March climbs up the year’s hill, 
With a roar and a rush of winds never still. 


Seat Work 

- Cutting, drawing — kites, wind-mills, weather-vanes, sail- 
boats, trees bending in the wind, clothes on the line, boys 
flying kites. 

Color the objects made. 

Lay kites, wind-mills, and boats with sticks. 

Make pinwheels. (If colored paper cannot be obtained 
paper hangers will often give away their old books of sample 
papers. ) 

Select word {from vocabulary boxes having the wind sound. 
Copy the word. Write sentences about the wind. 

Copy: 

Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so, 

Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows that wind is best. 


Illustrate the following problems: 

One half of 10 wind-mills are ; 

Eight pinwheels less three pinwheels are ——. 

3 and 4 are ——. 

4 and 4 are ——. 

5 arrows and 4 arrows are —— arrows. 

How many trees are 5 trees less 4 trees? 

John has three kites. I give him 2 kites. How many 
kites has John now ? 

4 of 6 kites are —— kites. 

4 kites and —— kite are five kites. 


Language The Wind 

Name the things that tell us the wind is blowing. (Smoke, 
clouds, leaves, weather-vane. ) 

Winds named from the direction from which they come. 

What each wind tells us. 

(North wind — cold; South wind — warmth, etc. 

Uses of the wind: 

Spring wind: 

Soft and gentle. Blows away the dead leaves and 
branches. 

Purifies the air. 

Tells the birds to come back, seeds to come up, 
turns the girls’ pin-wheels, flies the boys’ kites. 

Summer wind: 

Soft and gentle, too. Blows the clouds in great 
heaps, so that we have heavy showers; makes 
cool breezes, blows the sail-boats along. 

Autumn wind: 

Scatters seeds and leaves. Shakes the nuts and fruit 
down from the trees, tells the birds to fly south, 
scatters the leaves over the earth to make better 





soil and to form a blanket for the seeds and 
roots. 
North wind: 

“ Rough and boisterous. Brings the Ice King. 
Comes from the north and makes us gather 
close around the fire. Helps Jack Frost freeze 
the ponds. 

Other uses: 
Dries up the roads after the rain. 
Dries the clothes. 
Turns the mill to grind the corn. 
Turns the wheel on the water tower. 
Blows the ships along — speaks of Columbus. 
General effect: 
Changes the appearance of the land “particularly 
along the coasts. Sand-storms, sand, hills, tornadoes, 
cyclones, .etc. 


Theme for the Month — Duty 


Memory Gems 
Though your duty may be hard, 
Look not on it as an ill; 
If it be an honest task, 
Do it with an honest will. 


Do what conscience says is right, 
Do what reason says is best; 

Do with all your mind and might; 
Do your duty and be blest. 

If you’ve anything to do, dear, 
Why do it. 

For, if duty you put off, I fear, 
You'll rue it. 


“Do the duty that lies nearest thee.” 


Program for March 





Miss EvetetH Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 
g.00- 9.20 ———Opening Exercises 
g.20- 9.40 Seat Work Reading Written Arith. 


9.40- 9.55 Reading Written Arith. Prepare Read. 























9.55—-10.00 ———Physical Culture 
10.00-10.15 Written Arith. Seat Work Reading 
10.1 5-10.30 —__———Spelling——_—— 
10.30-10.45 Recess 
10.45-11.05 Copying 
II.05—I1.20 ‘ Music 
11.20-11.30 Seat Work Oral Arith. Written Work 
11.30 Dismissed Dismissed Miscellaneous 
1.00-1.30 Phonics Seat Work Seat Work 
I.10-1.25 ————Writing——_— 
1.25-1.40 Seat Work’ Oral Lang. Written Lang. 
1.40-1.50 Story 
I.50—2.00 ———-—Recess— 
2.00-2.15 Language Written Lang. Seat Work 
2,15-2.20 Physical Culture 
220.—2.30 —_——— Drawing 


2.30 Dismissed 





‘ 





6 eens a arc 





















See 
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Rainy Day Work 


Mavup ADELAIDE WRIGHT ~ 
Take a piece of paper about ten by twelve inches, or 
twelve by fourteen inches, or thereabouts, and ask’ the chil- 
dren if they think you could “crawl through it.” Of course 
they will think you are fooling them and even “grown-ups” 
will not believe that you can. Now to prove it: 


yet 


Fold your paper lengthwise then take your scissors and 
cut in from the folded side like this. 


\ a * \ a \ ‘\ ¥ 
‘ ~~. % >.< 
wo ™ \ am 
. . . ‘ . . s 


- — - ¥ 

















Next turn it ‘around, and cut from the other side between 
the cuts you have just made, = 











Then turn your paper on end and snip off the ends, being 
very careful not to cut the two end ones. 





weesGQil ---4 
<< < : 
._* . as a oN .s ._* ~ 
S G78") aw Nos’ s Wig my Oe ae 
ee, > % Bs Sq Me Wee 
eS a Dee 
—— > —s wes ts _ 








B When you open it (provided you have not cut the end ones), 
it will be a continuous chain which you can slip over your 
head and down over your body. For the very little children 


_it will also make a very pretty chain to wear about their necks. 





March Border 


EttA MERRICK GRAVES 


The proverbial “March lion and lamb” afford units for 
a border repetition. If March happens to come in with a 
blustering way call the children’s attention to its likeness 
to a lion’s roar. Start the border with the lion unit and 
make groups with the lambs and lions, ending with the lamb. 
Above it print the proverb. 

The month of winds gives an opportunity for the study of 
the wind-mills of Holland, and the Dutchmen can be used 
in attractive border units. The single running unit is adapted 
from the trademark of the “Old Dutch Cleanser.” Add chalk 
landscape effects. The units can also be colored with crayons. 
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A Fairy Doll 


PEARL GRANT 


Why not have a real fairy in your school-room — that is, a 
real fairy “doll?” We have one, and she is a constant source 
of delight. Following are directions for making: 

Materials 

1 four-inch doll, light fluffy hair, “painted” blue socks. 

4 yard light blue tarlatan. 

1 package gilt spangles. 

2 yards light blue baby ribbon. 

1 toothpick. 

1 yard gilt cord. \ 

1 tube paste. 

First cut narrow strips of the tarlatan, and wind the shoul- 
ders, body and limbs of the doll, putting the strips on tightly 
and evenly. 

Then cut three wider strips of the tarlatan, each strip about 
two inches wide, and three quarters of a yard long. Put 
the three strips together so as to make three “thicknesses”’ 
and gather them to make the skirt, drawing the thread to 
fit round the waist. Fasten the thread securely. Separate 
the three parts of the tarlatan so that you will have three 
full skirts standing out in true “fairy” fashion. 

Make the cap next. Cut a piece of the baby ribbon large 
enough to make a band for the’doll’s head. 

Then cut a piece of the tarlatan large enough to make a 
tall pointed cap. The bottom of the cap should fit into the 
ribbon band already made. Sew into the band, at the same 
time sewing a row of the spangles round the outside. Also 
sew spangles up the front of the cap to the very point. Put 
the cap on the doll’s head, sewing it firmly to her hair. 

Next make the wings. Cut a pattern from paper to repre- 
sent a butterfly wing. 

Cut the tarlatan wings from this, folding on the dotted line, 
thus making the two wings at once. Sew gilt cord round the 
wings, a little way from the edge, as shown by line. Then gather 
the wings in the middle and sew in place at back of the doll. 

Wind the toothpick with ribbon, for the wand, leaving one 
end of the ribbon at the top, and winding the other end 
around the doll’s right hand, and sewing in place. Now 
put on the spangles, pasting them with art paste, on the skirt 
and wings, and one at the very tip of the wand. 

Tie a ribbon round the neck, leaving ends by which to sus- 
pend her. Tie her to a window curtain, or in some “sun- 
shiny”’ place, where she can dance and sparkle in the sunlight 
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Occupation Series 
VII  Stencilling 


Etta Merrick GRAVES 


of an oiled card in which lines and spots are cut 

out from the background to leave a given figure or 

unit of design. These stencil units are then laid 
on the fabric, fastened down with thumb tacks and then 
cut out spaces painted in with oils. This stencilling has be- 
come very popular for curtains, scarfs, and pillow cover 
decorations. The stencil.work can be simplified and used 
with paper, crayon and water colors in primary cutting and 
coloring occupations, 


, STENCIL, as generally used in art work, consists 


TILES 


A folded stencil is made by starting with a square of white 
paper 5 x 5”. Fold on one diagonal and without opening, 
fold on the other diagonal. Hold by the center point and fold 
the other two points together to give a “kite.” Holding by 
the center cut a good-sized piece from the diagonal edge. 
For another lesson cut from the second folded edge, and later 
cut from all three edges. Open the square and fit it on a 
square of white drawing paper. Hold it in place with “paper 
clips” which slip over the edge of both papers and keep 
them from slipping while the coloring is being done. Denni- 
son’s or the Gem paper clip are good for this work. With 
colored crayon or pencil fill in the spots that have been cut out, 
then remove the stencil cutting, leaving the finished tile. 
Mount both the tile and stencil on a g x 12” sheet of gray 
drawing paper to show both the cutting and the colored unit. 
The Munsell colored crayons give beautiful soft effects. 

Interesting shapes are gained by folding the square on the 
snowflake basis (February article). Color the hexagonal 
form within a square or large circle. A color scheme may be 
worked out by using the crayon of one shade and mounting 
the tile on a lighter or darker shade of paper of the same 
color. These tiles can also be used as covers of writing, 
spelling, or Easter books. The accompanying illustrations 
are the work of sub-primary and first grade children during 
the last half of the year. 


FoLpED REPEATS 


Start with a long, narrow strip of paper — arithmetic or 
writing paper cut on the long diameter. Make a vertical 
fold of about 1” in width and repeat as for a “fan.” Be care- 
ful not to have too many folds or too heavy paper to cut 
through. On one, then later on both, long edges cut out 
any shape, and open. Smooth it flat and fasten with clips 
to a strip of drawing paper. Color through the 
spaces which will give a repeated unit. 

When a definite number of even repeats are 
desired fold the ends of the strip together, then 
the ends together again and again {in halves. Cut 
from the folded edge which will give four even 
whole units. (See buttercup folded repeat.) 


FLower UNIts 


Cut a 6 x 6” square on its diameter and fold as 
above for repeated unit. Cut one half of the stem 
and flower from the folded edge, which will give 
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four whole flowei units. This can be done with 
the tulip, crocus, or buttercup. The same “fan 
fold” is well for cutting “children taking hold 
of hands.”’ ‘ 

An interesting repeat is gained by folding an 
oblong on both diameters and cutting fancy shapes 
on the long, folded edge. 


Utiizinc SCRAPS 


Children dearly love to use up scraps left from 
directed cutting, by folding !and {cutting "small 
squares and oblongs in]these ways. The accom- 
panying illustrations show original cuttings made 
from “scraps” in our first grade. Children even 
made cuttings at home in their eagerness. 


ANIMAL STENCILS 


When the children have 
gained the idea of stencil 
coloring, they can make 
animal stencils from heavy 
drawing paper. Lay the 
patterp in the center of a 
square a little larger than 
the pattern. Trace around 
it and cut from the center 
to the line in order to leave 
the background entire. 
Lay the background stencil 
on a long, narrow sheet 
(one-half of 9 x 12” draw- 
ing paper) and repeat the 
unit with crayon or white 
chalk. 

Hectograph a more diffi- 
cult unit on a5 x 5” square 
of silhouette paper and let 
the children start from the 
lowei edge and cut up to 
the line, then make a con- 
tinuous cut. This will 
leave both the unit and 
background entire. Mount 
unit and stencil background 
on a 6 x 9” sheet of gray 
or white drawing paper, 
which will give the same 
unit in different values — 
black, white, or gray. This 
encourages careful cutting 
and also instills economy 
of material. When the 
children have done this con- 
tinuous-line cutting, they 
will not leave little pieces, 
but will love to save the 
background to “show how carefully they have cut.” (The 
stencils can be taken home without mounting unless very good). 


PAINTING 


Stencils of animals, flowers, or symmetrical units of design 
may be cut with a sloyd knife from oiled stencil paper. The 
teacher can also shellac heavy manila paper, which will answer 
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the same purpose. Heavy 
cover paper, obtainable 
at any stationery store, 
may also be used. 

In painting, great care 
is needed in fastening the 
stencil with paper clips so 
that the paint will not 
run beneath the card and 
blur the outline. Be care- 
ful, that the children do 
not have their brushes too 
full of paint, as “‘ puddles” 
will blur the edge when 
7 the card is lifted ‘off. 

The puppy and kitten 





border is the first effort in this linc 
by a sub-primary child.) 

An interesting animal border can 
be made by repeating the stencil 
unit, so that the animals are in 
groups of two’s in procession or 
facing each other. See “A Year of 
Primary Occupation Work”’’* for 
patterns that can be used in this 
way. 





BorpDERS | 


Repeat flower units in the corners 
of large squares for a “hand- 
* Educational Publishing Company. 
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kerchief.”” Make a border for papering a doll’s house, and 
make rug designs. 

Stencilling instills care in cutting and coloring and teaches 
the fundamental principles in design. It is a fascination, for 
the cutting and coloring afford an endless variety of effects. 








Value of Catalogues in School 
Work 


LILLIAN EASTON 


WONDER if all teachers know the great value to be found 
| in the thing near athand. It is true that very young teach- 
ers do not, and many girls teaching for the first time 
are in despair because they cannot find ideas for language 
or drawing lessons, and many pay out a great deal more 
money than they can afford in buying books along those lines. 
One day while looking for material I came across several 
old seed catalogues. Just the thing! At once it occurred 
to me that I could use them in a dozen different ways. Seed 
and flower catalogues are something that can be found in 
nearly every country household and are usually something 
that the farmer’s wife is anxious to clear out of the way. I 
hunted up several other catalogues and taking them to school 
the next day found endless material in them. 
First, I tore out the colored pages and some of flower 


. Blackboard Sketch — Spring 
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illustrations were truly beautiful. These pages I laid aside for 
work with fhe higher classes. Then, combining some of the 
lower classes for language work, I asked them to name a 
vegetable that they knew a great deal about. Some chose 
the potato, others peas, others beets, etc. This of course 
caused discussion, and a good deal of 
interest for it was a subject near home. 
We finally chose “beets” and for the 
next day they hunted up a few facts 
and tried to write six sentences, vary- 
ing in length with grade, and bring 
them in neatly written. 

That afternoon, we took the cata- 
logues and cut out the pages bearing 
the pictures of beets and then cut the 
pictures from them. Sometimes a 
single beet and leaves and other 
times a bunch of them were chosen. 
These they pasted on drawing paper 
and, as most illustrations were black 
and white, we used the water colors 
and crayons on them. 

Next day at language time, we read, 
criticised and corrected the little com- 
position, and at the next drawing 
period each child wrote his corrected 
work on the papers upon which he 
had pasted his little colored illustra- 
tion. Of course, the best were chosen for a border above the 
wainscoting. ~ This border remained until it was replaced the 
following week by the next set dealing with another vegetable. 
The flower catalogue can be used to best advantage during 
May and June, when flowers are the subjects of interest. 

The colored illustrations were given to the older pupils, 
and I can best explain by describing the work of one child. 
She took the ear of corn, tinted in its own beautiful coloring, 
cut and mounted it upon drawing paper. Then she hunted 
up everything she could find about corn and wrote a fine 
little essay. This she re-wrote upon plain white paper exactly 
the size of the drawing paper. Next she chose wheat and 
found a picture of a sheaf of wheat with which to illustrate 
it. Following she chose the potato, cabbage, tomato, onion, 
radish, beet, and other familiar vegetables and about each 
she wrote many interesting facts and some odd ones, not 
commonly known. At the end of the term she bound them 
together and designed a cover of corn stalks and ‘pumpkins 
and tied it all with raffia. The little children bound the 
term’s work in much the same manner and these booklets 
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formed part of an interesting little exhibition of the term’s 
work. 

I think it is needless to say that the parents of country 
children are immensely interested in this sort of thing and it 
opens the eyes of the children to the things nearest to-them. 





~ 


The Possibilities of Paper Cut- 
tings for Easter Gifts 


Grace M. PoorBnaucH 


HAT to have children make that will be simple 
as well as useful and pretty is always a problem. 
Many things suggest themselves which have no real 
use. Utility should be considered as well as beauty. 

There seems to be an affinity between children and scissors 
Did you ever know of a child who didn’t like to cut? Long 
before he enters school he has been cutting paper. The 
cutting ot pictures from magazines has been his favorite pas- 
time on rainy days. Why then not make use of the cutting 
of paper in planning our Easter gifts? The illustrations 
given are all the result of paper cuttings, patterns around 
which to mark being given the children. Each illustration, 
with the exception of one, is made by using white, black, and 
a light and dark shade of gray paper. Excellent practice in 
measuring and spacing is furnished by each pattern. 

A match-scratcher is always an acceptable gift. An ob- 
long 3 x 9” is cut out of light gray paper; another oblong 
24 x 54” of dark gray and one 2 x 5” of light gray. These 
are then arranged as shown by Fig. 1. For the chick and 
shell, patterns are given the children. A small piece of sand- 
paper pasted in the space below and.a hanger on the back 
make the match-scratcher complete. G , 

Two simple yet attractive bookmarks are shown in Figs. 
2 and 3. For Fig. 2, two strips are required, one } x 8}” 
of manila paper, and one 1 x 9” of dark gray paper. Two 
circles, one of Manila, the other of dark gray paper, are cut 
by using patterns. A pattern is also necessary for the chick. 

For Fig. 3, strips the same width and length are required 
as for Fig. 2. The mounting is the only difference, the dark 
gray being on top. Instead of circles, ovals are used. Pat- 
terns are of course necessary for these and the rabbit. 

A blotter is another gift which is always useful. Fig. 4 
shows an Easter lily design which may be cut and pasted on 
an egg-shaped piece of light blue or yellow cardboard. A 
piece of blotting paper the same size is cut and the two are 
tied together with raffia or baby ribbon to match the color 
of the cardboard used. 

The same design might be used as the cover for an Easter 
booklet. This verse would be appropriate inside: 





Paper Cuttings for Easter Gifts 





The pure white lily raised its cup, 
At Easter time, 

The crocus to the sky looked up, 
At happy Easter time. 


Two Easter cards are shown in Fig. 5 and 6. In both, the 
light gray paper is used for the sky and the dark gray for the 
ground. Patterns are used for the rabbits, chicks, shell 
and wheel. An extra black mount makes a finish for the 
pictures. They might also be used as blotter covers if 
preferred. 


Attractive Word Games for 
Little Ones 


GRACE KING 


OR general word drills I have used the following 

kK devices with very satisfactory results: 
A. play much enjoyed by the children is the “ Little 
Playmate Game,” which I have adapted for word 
review from a kindergarten circle game. The cards upon 
which are the most difficult words for the week are placed 
in a pile by themselves. In plain view of the class, the 
teacher holds up each card and the child, who recognizes the 
word instantly, may take the card and stand before the class. 
When several children have arranged themselves in a semi- 
circle, the pupils at the seats look carefully at the word each 
child holds and then “‘go to sleep” and await the signal for 
“‘waking up.” Now, one or two children leave the semi- 
circle and hide with their cards. At the singing of the lines — 

Now tell, little playmate, 
ho has gone from our ring, 


And if you tell rightly 
We will clap and we'll sing — 


by the teacher the pupils at the seats, all again on the alert, 
quickly discover the vacant places in the semi-circle and not 
only the names of the absent children, but words on the card 
each holds are told. If correct, the children in hiding return 
to the semi-circle and all clap hands, singing: 

Tra-la-la-la; tra, la, la, la; 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la la. 

A suggestive spring or early summer word drill is “ Cherries 
Ripe.” A tree in outline is drawn on the board and paper 
cherries with a word on each are fastened by their stems to 
the tree by means of a drop of library paste. On the black- 
board ledge directly under the tree is placed a tiny basket into 
which are dropped one by one the cherries, gathered by the 
little ones, when the teacher coaxingly says: 


Cherries ripe, cherries ri 
Who will pick my cherries ripe? 
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The soldier game is very popular and is easily arranged. 
Miscellaneous words, both stock and phonetic, are written 
upon the blackboard in two vertical columns. At the top 
of each fort, as each column of wcrds is supposed to be, 
is drawn a flag; one fort having the American and the other 
some foreign flag. The class is seated in two rows; directly 
in front of the blackboard and from each row a captain is 
chosen. One captain, holding a pointer (his gun) marches 
to the blackboard and tells the name of the first soldier in his 
column. If he fails to recognize the soldier, the captain of 
the soldiers on the opposite side tells the name and pointing 
his gun at the word says “Bang,” and erases the word from 
the enemy’s side, since that soldier has faHen. The game 
continues in like manner with the remaining soldiers on each 
side. When all the words have been told the side which has 
lost the least soldiers wins the game. 

For an oral examination in rapid recognition of words 
place all known cards bearing print or script words on the 
blackboard ledge. Each child in turn passes to the tray and 
holds up the cards of the words he knows, keeping them for 
his own. When each child has had his turn, the children 
holding the largest number of cards are allowed to write 


several of the most difficult words upon the blackboard as_ 


a reward of merit. 

A word recreation, which is gladly welcomed on an autumn 
day, is called “‘The Squirrel.” The outline of a tree is drawn 
on the board and upon each branch several words are written. 


At the very top of the tree is perched a bushy tailed squirrel. 
The teacher sings merrily: 


Let us chase a squirrel 

Up the hickory, down the hickory, 

Let us chase the *< uirrel up the hickory tree. 
If you want to catch him, 

Learn to climb a tree. 


Then the little climber, with his pointer, very carefully 
creeps along the branches of the tree, higher and higher, in the 
hope of getting a good look at the squirrel on the very tip top 
branch. If the child misses a word he falls down, down to 
the ground, leaving little squirrel unmolested on his lofty 

rch. 

The old-fashioned spelling match idea is a most entertain- 
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ing one for review lessons in testing each child’s vocabulary. 
Two bright children are chosen for captains and each in turn 
chooses members of the class to be on his side. The number 
of children on each side is noted at the beginning of the 
game. Words are given individually and alternately to each 
line. Ifa child in one row misses and the child in the opposite 
row gives the word correctly he is allowed to choose someone 
from the opponent’s side to stand on his side. The object 
is to get all the children except the captain away from the 
opponent’s side. Then words are given out very rapidly and 
as each child misses he takes his seat at once. Thefchild 
who is left standing alone at the end of the game, without 
having missed any words, is supposed to have the best vocabu- 
lary of any in the class. 





Egg Toys and How to Make 
Them 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


F course the eggs must be either boiled or blown for 
craft work use. A group of little children who are 
? going to make egg toys the Friday before Easter as 
gifts for their mates ‘and for mother had better be 
advised ||by “‘teacher”,|to |bring the !eggs to school boiled. 
Older children can be instructed on the day previous to that 
of the egg party as to the process of blowing eggs to dispose 
of their contents. The simplest and most satisfactory method 
of blowing an egg is to make tiny pin holes, one in each end of 
a smooth, white, egg. Then, holding the egg over a saucer 
and blowing steadily in one end, the yolk and white will be 
emptied out of the other end and the shell will be left intact 
and hollow, ready for any sort of fascinating transforma- 
tion. 

The boiled egg can be easily decorated by the younger 
children so as to make a charming little home gift. The 
simplest treatment is to cover it with a thin wash of water 
color; bright yellow, pale green, or violet, the colors of the 
spring. When this wash is perfectly dry, the children may 
paste to the painted surface one or two scrap pictures: a 
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picture of a rabbit, a spray cf flowers, or one of the child figures 
that may be bought in sheets at a stationer’s or kindergarten 
shop for a few cents. A second method of decorating one of 
these painted eggs is for the ‘teacher to sketch the outline of a 
spring flower—tulip, dandelion, or crocus—in pencil on the 
eggshell before the wash is puton. The pencilled lines will 
show through the soft tint of the wash and after the paint is 
sufficiently dry the flower outline-can be filled in with a 
deeper shade, yellow for the crocus or dandelion, and -«carlet 
for the tulip. 

Foreign children will delight in making one of these boiled 
eggs into a grandmother, a rabbit, or a Chinaman. The 
grandmother egg has pink cheeks done with crayon or water 
color paints, and the eyes, nose and mouth. are drawn with 
ink. Two circles drawn around the ees and connected by 
a curved line will do for the old lady's spectacles. One roll 
of white crepe paper will make frilled caps for a score of these 
grandmother eggs. A long, narrow strip of the paper is 
ruffled with the fingers and pasted to the egg about the inked 
face. A circle of the same paper, pinched and pleated into 
shape, is pasted to the ruffle, covering the whole back of the 
egg for the crown of the cap. A flopping bow made of an- 
other strip of paper is fastened to the grandmother’s chin to 
represent cap strings and will also help her to stand on the 
table which she is to decorate Easter morning. 

The Chinaman’s face is done entirely in India ink or with 
a soft black crayon. Children will find it most entertaining 
to try to give the egg an expression of the Orient by means 
of a small mouth and nose, and a pair of slanting eyes done 
in black on the white surface of the egg. When the China- 
man’s face is finished he should be given a long pigtail made 
of braided strands of raffia. A bit of black worsted ties the 
end of the braid and it 
is glued to the top of the 
egg by means of a circle 
of black cambric to "3 
which itissewed. About #7 
the pigtail a fringe of 
hair can be drawn in 
pencil on the egg, and 
the jolly little egg China- 
man is done. 

But of all the egg toys 
possible of construction 
or Easter use by little 
children, the egg rabbit 
nearly always delights 
them the most. The 
egg rests on its side, the 
end which is the nar- 
rower of the two forming 
the bunny’s head. A 
mouth and nose, the 
latter indicated by two 
black dots, are drawn 
on this end of the egg 
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with a pencil. Two long, nar- 
row eyes are also outlined in 
pencil and filledjfin with pink 
crayon. The rabbit’s long, 
pointed ears are cut from white 
drawing paper ‘and tinted pink 
inside, with water colors. When 
the paint is dry the ears are 
creased through the centre to 
make them stand erect and they 
are fastened with a drop of glue 
to the egg, one on each side of 
the rabbit’s face. A stub of a 
tail made of|a roll of cotton bat- 
ting is glued to the other end of 
the egg. Four more short rolls 
of cotton are fastened to the 
under sides of the egg for the 
rabbit’s feet. The back feet 
will need to be longer, however, 
than the front ones. 

A class of older children will 
be able to make wonderfully artistic and attractive little Easter 
gifts with blown egg shells. It is perfectly possible to cut 
an empty egg shell, and professional favor manufacturers 
transform them into all sorts of elaborate shapes. For a 
child’s work, however, it will be better to confine egg cutting 
to halves. A very sharp pair of scissors is necessary to do this 
cutting neatly without breaking the shell. A line should be 
drawn around the shell lengthwise or crosswise, as the egg is 
to be cut, and the scissors are inserted in a hole in the shell 
made with a pin. Special egg cutting scissors can be bought, 
or manicure or embroidery scissors may be used. 

A lovely Easter egg gift for children to make is a growing 
green plant in half an egg shell. The shell is cut in halves, 
horizontally, tinted some soft spring color with water or oil 
paints, and filled with damp earth. A bean, some bird seed 
or some hemp-seed is planted in the earth a week before 
Easter and the tiny green plant that sprouts out of the shell 
just in time for the feast of flowers will make a unique and 
dainty Easter offering. 

Egg brownies can also be made of egg shells from which 
the contents have been blown. One of the holes should be 
enlarged sufficiently to allow of a few tiny shot being dropped 
in. A dozen of these little lead balls will be sufficient, and 
after they have been inserted, the opening in the egg is closed 
by means of a scrap of paper that is pasted over it. The 
brownie’s face is then painted on one side of the egg, his eyes 
being drawn big and round like those of the real brownies 
in Palmer Cox’s book. Some cotton will do for hair, pasted 
over the paper, and a pointed cap, cut from brown crepe 
paper, is made cornucopia fashion and set on top of the little 
man’s head. On one side of the cap a crepe paper feather 
can be stuck. To make the feather a pointed piece of paper 
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is fringed, dipped in gold paint, and pasted to a slat, or a 
toothpick. The comical little toy when finished will regain 
its balance, no matter how it is placed, and will amuse a child 
a long time. 

Another use of an empty egg shell which will delight chil- 
dren is to transform it into a football. The egg should be 
painted in stripes to imitate the sections of a real football, 
and any desired college colors may be used. When a num- 
ber of these egg footballs are finished, a fascinating game 
can be played with them. A long, smoothly polished table 
serves for playing the game, and at each end goals are made 
by tying narrow ribbon to match the colors of the eggs to 
spindles and placing the spindles about the width of the 
table apart. The children playing the game are divided into 
groups, two children at a time playing. Each child tries 
to blow an egg football the length of the table between the 
goals, from one, goal to another, and then back again. The 
side, or team, who has the most successful players at the end 
of a half hour wins. 

A doll’s cradle can be made of a portion of an empty egg 
shell. Pencilled lines are drawn lengthwise and crosswise 
around the shell, dividing it into four sections. Following 
the line, the upper quarter is cut away toward the small end. 
This cutting results in a charming little canopied doll’s 
cradle. Narrow ribbon should be pasted carefully around the 
edge for a binding and half circles, cut from white cardboard 
about a third of an inch wide, are glued to the ends of the egg 
for rockers. Cotton batting may fill the egg for a feather bed, 
and a penny china doll lying-on the down bed and covered 
with a scrap of ribbon completes the toy. 

Ancther half egg shell may.have a white paper sail cut from 
drawing paper and glued to a kindergarten stick or a tooth- 
pick for a mast, the mast and sail being fastened to the end 
of the egg shell boat by means of a drop of wax, glue, or sealing 
wax. On the side of this little craft its name may be neatly 
lettered in color or ink by the child who made it, and for a 
captain the Easter boat may be steered by a little yellow 
cotton chicken or a tiny white rabbit. These cotton batting 
chicks and rabbits can be bought by the dozen for a song 
only, in any favor shop at Easter time. 

These are only a few of the hosts of dainty Easter offer- 
ings that a child can make alone, and without assistance. They 
will serve a two-fold interest, giving him hand training and a 
new interest in the gentle art of giving because of his own 
share in the gift he has made. 





March With the Babies 


ANNA J. PELTON 


or weather had been unusually disagreeable, de- 


priving the little tots of their outdcor exercise at recess 

time and taxing Miss A’s nervous energy to the ut- 

most. The ‘substitution of ten minutes’ physical 
training for recess on stormy days had been the rule, but 
Miss A. considered it a poor substitution as it always left 
her with forty-eight ‘wigglers in a rain-barrel” during the 
next session, 

To overcome this state of affairs the principal, second grade 
teacher and Miss A. decided that on the next stormy day they 
would take the children of the first and second grade rooms 
to the basement and teach them games. 

“Three Deep” was the first game taught. Half of the 
little ones were told to form a ring, then to drop hands. When 
this was done the other half were told to encircle the first ring 
— each child to stand close to, and directly back of, the child 
in front of him. In this manner a ring two deep was formed. 
Next Miss A. took a set from the ring, naming one “Runner,” 
the other “Catcher.” The “Runner” must run around the 
circle while the “Catcher” tries.to tag him. The “Runners” 
game is to dodge in front of a set, thereby making it “three 
deep.” The third one in the set then becomes the ‘‘Runner.” 

If the “Catcher” tags the “Runner” then the “Runner” 
must become the “Catcher” and vice-versa; or if the third 


one in the set is not sufficiently sharp-eyed to discover quickly 
that he is he must become “Catcher” and the first 
Catcher” to “Runner.” 
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Miss A. found the game quite simple and easily taught. 
It was afterward taught to the children of the third and fourth 
grades; but-the older ones took it up no more readily than 
had the tiny people. 

Of course during the game there were shouts and clapping 
of hands, and an occasional “Go it, Jimmie,” or “Catch her, 
Alice, catch her,” ascended to the upper rooms, but no one 
seemed to be even slightly disturbed. After the play spell 
the children tripped back to their rooms. - Miss A. always 
found that her forty-eight “wigglers in a rain-barrel” had 
been turned into forty-eight busy little people, eager for the 
work placed before them. 

“Three Deep” became a favorite game on the school 
grounds during the spring months. Several groups of chil- 
dren engaging in it at the same time. 

Miss A. also found bean bags a great relaxation for weary 
bodies. A little bent wire hook, alike at both ends, was caught 
in the iron work at the side of each desk. A small loop of 
tape was sewed at one corner of the bags, Each child had 
his own bag and as soon as the game was over hung it on the 
hook attached to his desk. 

Sometimes Miss A. would‘ give the commands in the.follow- 
ing manner: ‘Bean bags in right hand! Toss and catch 
with right hand! Toss on count four!” The little people 
would march and toss while Miss A. counted: ‘One, two, 
three, four!’”? As soon as one missed he must skip to his 
seat. Then the commands were varied to “Left hand: 
Both hands,” etc. Usually it did not take long to get all the 
wee ones down in their seats. 

But what the babies enjoyed best of all was to have Miss A. 
stand at the front of the room with a little child on each side 
of her to act as guard. All the other children stand by their 
seats, bean bags in hand. Miss A. calls a child’s name. As 
soon as the owner hears it he tosses his bag to Miss A. She 
throws it back to him quickly, at the same time calling another 
name. The guards catch and throw back all the bags missed 
by Miss A. This game never fails to arouse interest in the 
most listless, weary. baby. 

When the frost was out of the ground and the days had 
become more pleasant, the children were surprised one morn- 
ing to find a shiny, brown bulb, and a smooth stick on their 
desks. The stick was flat, about four inches long and pointed 
at one end. 

Miss A. had determined not to be outdone by the chil- 
dren’s Christmas generosity, so she had purchased fifty 
Keizerkroon tulip bulbs. She felt that the dollar spent for 
them could not be put to better use, for she knew that the 
big red and gold cups of the Keizerkroons would appeal to the 
little ones. The sticks, which some of the fourth grade boys 
had been good enough to make for her, were for the chil- 
dren’s names. 

Just before noon, with their hands filled with bulbs, sticks 
and implements for digging, the first graders marched out- 
of-doors to plant their precious brown treasures. An old 
bed had been spaded and raked ready for their recep- 
tion. 

Miss A. showed the wee ones where to dig the holes, tell'‘ng 
them to dig the holes nearly as deep s their sticks were long. 
They must remember that Jack Frost was liable to come 
again. She also cautioned them to be sure and plant the bulbs 
with their points upward. They were carefully covered with 
about three inches of earth, and the sticks with the names were 
stuck firmly in the ground above them. The small ones 
insisted that the extra bulbs be planted for the principal, 
Miss A., and other teachers whom they knew. 

In the afternoon the babies took great interest in the mak- 
ing of this reading lesson: 

Miss A. gave us each a brown bulb. 

They were smaller than the narcissus bulbs. 

She gave us each a pointed stick. 

We wrote our names on the sticks. 

We planted the bulbs in the big bed. 

Then we stuck the sticks above our bulbs. 


We hope they will grow. 


Little brown bulb, 
Wake up! Wake up! 
The sun is 


"Tis time to get up. 
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That afternoon as Miss A. was leaving the school grounds 
she glanced in the direction of the flower bed. What she 
saw caused her to laugh heartily. Around each little stick 
was carefully laid a circle of stones, making the bed look for 
all the world like a miniature graveyard. It took Miss A. 
back to her own childhood days when she took great delight 
in burying in her profusely decorated graveyard beneath an 
oak tree every dead thing she could find, regardless of -how 
long dead that thing might be. 

The middle of the month the six Dutch bulbs were brought 
up from the basement and placed in a sunny window. Some 
years Miss A. had the bulbs brought up by two’s so as to 
give a succession of blooms, but this year she decided to have 
the whole six in all their glory by Easter time. 

The older boys were kept busy making seed boxes for the 
window shelves. They were taking manual training and really 
did very creditable work. The shelves had been made by 
the seventh grade boys. Miss A.’s room is lighted by four 
large windows. The boys smoothed four ten-inch boards 
which had been cut the right length. They rounded the 
outer corners, gave them a coat of oil, and placed them under 
the window-sills on the iron brackets that Miss A. had bought 
for ten cents a pair. 

The rules of the School Board prohibit the driving of nails, 
or screws into the walls; but the chief inspector gave a permit 
for these shelves and considered them a great convenience 
when finished. 

One morning Miss A. showed the children a package of 
small flat seeds.. The little ones examined them. They all 
thought they had seen seeds like them the fall before, but 
none could tell the name of them. The following lesson was 
worked out: 


We have some seeds. 

They are small. 

They are flat. 

Their color is brownish gray. 
They are not pansy seeds. 
They are not poppy seeds. 
They are not pepper seeds. 
What can they be? 

Do you know? 


The next day the class found this lesson on the board: 


Your seeds came from a garden plant. 
The plant has red fruit. 

Horses and cows do not like it. 

I like to eat it. 

Sometimes I stew it. 

Sometimes I eat it raw. 

I like soup made of it. 

How do you like it? 


The children read the lesson, but were still puzzled con- 
cerning its name. ; 
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Miss A. told them that they might 
plant the seeds in the window boxes, 
but of course they must first find out 
what they were planting. 

That afternoon wee Jimmy came 
racing down the square to meet Miss 
A. He was bubbling over ‘with infer- 
mation. ‘I know what the seeds 
are,” he hastened to tell her. “My 
mother said that it was a tomato you 
ate raw, and stewed and in soup. Oh, 
may I plant the seeds? I'll be so 
careful.” 

During the next hour Jimmy was a 
very proud and happy little man. 





“ Galloping, galloping, galloping in, 
Into the world with a stir and a din. 
The north wind, the east wind, the west 
wind together, 
In-bringing, in-bringing the March’s wild 
weather.” 


What to Do in the Garden 
in March 


A GARDENER 


[ March you can plan. 


Find out whether an oblong, a square, ¢« : a triangu- 
lar garden will look best and fit best into your piece of 
ground. Make up your mind whether to plant flowers 

or vegetables, or both. 

Find out which plants grow tall and plan to put them at 
the back, that is on the northerly side, where they will not 
shade the plants which do not grow tall. 

Find out what color your soil is and how hard it is; then 
you will know what kind of soil it is. Find out which plants 
like to eat the kind of soil you have in your piece of ground 
for them. 

Notice where the sun rises on your plot of ground and ar 
range to have the rows of your garden get each its share of 
sunshine. 

Look at some plans of gardens on paper which are the 
shape your plot will allow. 

Get some one to help you with a line stretched from stakes 
about marking off and measuring your walks and beds. 

Dig down deep and powder the soil till it is fine as sugar 
so that the baby roots which are to come can get about easily 
among the tiny particles of earth. Put in some manure, 
about one spadeful to three spadefuls of earth. Your 
plants will like this as well as you like candy. Decide which 
plants to have and get your seeds or bulbs or roots ready. 

You can set out rosebushes or hardy phlox or peonies now, 
and you can plant beets and radishes if it is not too wet. 


THE Sor 
Is your soil yellow? Is it hard to dig? Isit sticky and does 
it cling together in a solid lump when you squeeze it in your 
hand? Then it is a clay soil and is poor in plant food. 
But if you dig it well and add some sand or coal ashes and 
some manure you can raise all these in it: 


Sun-loving plants.and clay soil plants 


Zinnias Nasturtiums 
Roses Mignonette 
Dahlias Beans and Peas 
Golden .Glow Tomatoes 


A nice long list and all these are sun lovers. Don’t plant 
any of these in the shade and make your soil just as rich 
with manure as you can. 


SANDY SoIL 
Is your soil yellow but crumbly? Then it is a sandy soil. 
Put a little manure with it and your plants will grow almost 
as fast as Jack’s beanstalk. Here is a list of sandy soil eating 
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plants. (Notice that some plants will 
grow in almost any kind of soil.) 


Sandy Soil Plants —Sun Loving Plants 


Cucumbers Onions Roses 
Squashes Tomatoes Asters 

Cérn Squashes Dahlias 
Beans Melons Golden Glow 
Peas Citron Four o’clocks 
Beets Radishes Marigolds 
Carrots Poppies Verbenas 
Parsnips Cannas Heliotrope 
Turnips 


In black soil, if you add manure 
and sand, you may plant almost any 
kind of seeds, 


Rich Black Soil Piants — Sun Loving 


Plants 
Cabbage Cosmos Geraniums 
Lettuce Coreopsis Cdndytuft 


Peas Phlox Portulacca 
Beets Zinnias Morning Glory — as Os 
Parsnips Petunias Larkspur a 


Tall Flowers 
Sunflowers 
Sweet peas 


Middle-sized Flowers Little Flowers 


Marigolds Pansies 
Chrysanthemums Sweet Alyssum 


Larkspur PhJox Portulacca 
Tall Nasturtiums Four o’clock Argeratum 
Hollyhocks Poppies Mignonette 
Cosmos Campanulas Dwarf Nastur- 
Golden Glow Zinnias tiums 
Dahlias Coreopsis Balsams 
Petunias Candytuft 


Sweet Williams 


If your garden plot is shady do not plant any but these 
shade lovers: . 
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A School Garden 


it could be if each boy and girl took care of his or her favorite plant and the. whole had 
nm planned in an artistic manner. 


Shade Loving Plants 


Ferns Forget-me-nots 
Begonias Ivy 
Pansies 


LitTLE GARDEN PLANS 


To make a garden like a: 

Find the centre, plant some dahlias or golden glow in a 
circle in the centre. Make a walk around the centre. Mark 
off two oblongs, one to the right, the other to the left of the 
centre plants. . 

In the middle of these two oblongs plant grass seeds 
(March is the very best time to plant grass). Around these 
plots of green plant rows of zinnias, marigolds, with a border 





{ 





of sweet alyssum and mignonette. 

To make a garden like b: 

Draw the square by stretching lines. Plant tall 
plants in the centre, border them with a row of 

a salvia. 

Around this plant grass seed. 

In each of the corners plant dahlias or golden glow 
or hollyhocks at the back or northernmost side. 
Plant campanula, zinnias next, putting low growing 
border plants like dwarf nasturtiums or alyssum 











next to the green. 

C is like b, only it has no green, is al] flowers, or 
flowers and vegetables with walks. 

To make a garden like d: 

Draw a triangle. Border it with poppies, zinnias, 
four o’clocks, with a clump of hollyhocks at the 
back corner. 

Leave the middle for green. 
for a shady garden. 

Put tall ferns in the corner of the shady garden 
(cinnamon ferns and osirich ferns are tall), with 
smaller ferns like the New York or Lady fern next, 
and tiny rock ferns next the border. Border it with 
pansies if it has the sun a part of the day. ’ 

E is a triangular garden full of flowers. 

To make a garden like /: 

Draw an oblong by stretching a rope or string. 
Dig the whole plot well. Plant running beans 

x (scarlet runner) for both beauty and usefulness, on 


This is a fine plan 


wire around the whole for a hedge, unless your plot 
is so small the hedge will cut off the sun, when you 
may plant beans at the back end and a four o’clock 
hedge the rest of the way around. Leave a walk 
all around the hedge. Plant the little beds which 
come next with bush beans, peas, lettuce, and radishes. 
Border them with dwarf nasturtiums. 





[ pe en 
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Open spaces (vistas) and paths in the garden (beets are as handsome as cann1; behind the flower border). 





A Primary Friday Afternoon 
in March 


Harriet A. JAMES -? 

Tell the story of the “ Wind and the Sun,” in the following 
language: , 

One day Mr. Wind was out taking a quiet walk. 
way he met Mr. Sun. 

“‘Good-morning, Mr. Sun,” said he. 

“‘Good-morning, Mr. Wind. It isa fine morning, indeed,” 
replied Mr. Sun. 

“How comfortable every one looks!” said Mr. Wind. 

“See that man lying under that maple tree by the roadside,” 
said Mr. Sun. 

“What a fine overcoat he has on. 
it off,” said Mr. Wind. 

“T can make him take it off,’ said Mr. Sun, “‘because I 
am very strong.” 

“Strong indeed!” scoffed Mr. Wind. 
stronger than you.” 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Mr. Sun. “I think you do not know 
me very well. I am sure I am stronger than you.” 

“T am stronger than you, Mr. Sun.” 

“Can you prove it, Mr. Wind?” 

“Yes, we will take turns and see which of us can make that 
man under the tree take off his coat,’’ said Mr. Wind. 

“Agreed,” said Mr. Sun. “You may try first.” 

“ Whirr — rr — rr — — — rr!” 

The mighty Mr. Wind blew and blew. 

“ Whirr — rrr — rr — rrr!” 

“ Whirr — rrr — rrr!” 

Again he blew, stronger, stronger and stronger. 

The branches of the trees trembled and dropped many of 
their beautiful leaves. The man under the maple tree sprang 
up. He pulled his cap down over his ears. He wrapped his 
coat closely about him and fastened it securely. 

“‘How cold it is!” said he, shivering. 

“Tt’s no use,” said Mr. Sun. “ Just watch me,’ and smil- 
ing brightly he beamed upon the man. 

“What a strange day!” said the man. 
winter and then it is as warm as a summer day. 
hot it is! I must take off my coat.” 

He removed his coat. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Sun. 
Wind, you or I?” 


After telling this story, ask the following questions. Re- 
quire the exact words of Mr. Sun and Mr. Wind when possi- 
ble: 


When Mr. Wind met Mr. Sun, what did he say in greeting ? 
What reply did Mr. Sun make to Mr. Wind’s greeting ? 


On his 


I wish he would take 


““As if I were not 


“First it is cold like 
“How 


“Who is stronger, Mr. 
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What kind of day was it? 
What did they see under the maple tree ? 
What did he have on? 
What did Mr. Wind wish he would do 
with it? 

What did Mr. Sun say he could make 
the man do? 

Why did he think he could make him 
do it? 

What was Mr. Wind’s reply to this? 

What did they each claim? 

What did they decide to do to prove 
which one was right in his claim? 

Who tried first ? 

What did he make the man do? 

What did Mr. Sun do? 

What did he make the man do? 

What did the man say about the day ? 

What did Mr. Sun say to Mr. Wind 
when the man removed his coat? 





After these questions have been asked 
and answered, dramatize. 

Choose a child for Mr. Wind, another 
for Mr. Sun. Imagine the desk to be the tree. Have 
another child represent the man under the tree. Have hat 
and coat on. Mr, Wind and Mr. Sun start from opposite 
corners of the room and meet in the front of the room. 

Mr. Wind Good-morning, Mr. Sun. 

Mr. Sun Good-morning. It is indeed a fine morning, 
Mr. Wind. 

Mr. Wind How comfortable everyone seems! 

Mr. Sun Do you see that man lying under the maple 
tree ? 

Mr. Wind Yes, what a fine coat he has on. 
would take it off. 

Mr. Sun I can make him take it off. I am very strong 

Mr. Wind Strong indeed! I am stronger than you. 

Mr. Sun Ha! ha! I guess you do not know who I am. 
I am surely stronger than you. 

Mr. Wind Oh, no, you are not. 
than you. 

Mr. Sun Can you prove it? 

Mr. Wind Yes. We will take turns and see who can 
make the man take off his coat. 

Mr. Sun Agreed. You try first. 

Mr. Wind Whirr —r—r—r—rr. 


I wish he 


I am much strouger 


Whirr — rr — rr 


— rr. . 
(Pulls 


The Man How colditis! I must fasten my coat. 
cap over ears — fastens coat — springs up.) 

Mr. Sun It’s no 
use. Just watch me. 
(Mounts chair, raises 
arms and gazes down 
at man.) 

The Man How 
warm it is getting! 
What a strange day, 
first cold and then 
hot. I must take off 


my coat. (Removes 
coat.) 
Mr. Sun Ha! ha! 


Who is stronger, Mr. 
Wind, you or I? 


Is this a time to be 
cloudy and sad, 

When our Mother 
Nature laughs 
around; 

When even the deep 
blue heavens look 
glad, 

And gladness 
breathes from 
the blossoming 
ground ? 

— Bryant 
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The bhi Goose 


(Dramatized by CAROLINE Hacar, Supervisor Fitchburg Normal 


© School) 
CHARACTERS . 
Mother Stable Boy 
Peter Cook 
John Mayor 
James Mayor’s Wife 
Old Man of the Woods King 


Goose (Feather Duster)- 


King’s Servant 
Maid 


King’s Daughter 


(A¢ many children as teacher wishes for servants and people following 
Peter.) 


Act I 


(John and mother standing by their house.) 

John Mother, may I go and chop down a tree? 

Mother No, you’d better let Peter go. I am afraid you 
will hurt yourself. 

John Oh, mother, let me go. 

Mother All right. Here is a nice cake and a bottle of 
milk for your lunch and do be careful and not hurt yourself. 
Good-bye, John. (She pats his back and John goes off and 
mother goes in house.) 

(John goes into wood and begins to chop down tree. Can 
hit steam-pipe or something metal in room with ruler to make 
a noise to represent chopping.) 

(Old Man appears.) 

Old Man Would you give me some of your nice cake and 
milk? I am very hungry and thirsty. 

John Indeed I won’t. I need it all myself. 

Old Man All right. Good luck to you, John. 
Man goes off.) 

John The idea of giving him my cake. 
knew my name. 
cuts his foot.) 

John (dropping axe and holding up his foot) Oh dear! 
Oh dear! I’ve cut my foot. I must go home to mother. 
(Limps to house. Mother comes out to meet him.) 

Mother (holding up hands) Oh, my poor boy, what have 
you done? (She runs to John and helps him into the house.) 

John (on way to house, limping) My ax slipped and I cut 


(Desk.) 


(Old 


I wonder how he 
(Begins to chop again when axe slips and 
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my foot. Here is the cake and milk; I did not touch 
them. 
Mother You must rest in the house and let Peter finish 


cutting down the tree. (Enter James.) 

James What is the matter with John? 

Mother Oh, the poor boy cut his foot when he was trying 
to cut down a tree. Peter must go and finish it. 

James Let me go, mother. 


Mother (getting a cloth and basin) No, I am afraid you will 


get hurt. (She bends over to look at John’s foot.) 

James 1 will be very careful, mother. 

Mother Well, then, you may go. Take this nice cake and 
bottle of milk for your lunch, and do be careful. Good-bye, 
James. 

James Good-bye, mother. (He goes off.) 


Act Il 


(James comes into woods and hunts jor tree that John has 
begun to chop. Finds tree.) 

James Here the tree is at last. (He begins to chop, then 
stops, takes up cake and milk, seats himself and says) 1 am so 
hungry that I think I will eat first and chop afterwards. (Be- 
gins to eat and Old Man appears.) 

Old Man Pray give me a bit of your nice cake and milk. 
I am very hungry. 


James Go away, you beggar, I’ve not enough for myself. 

Old Man Good luck to you, James. (Old. Man goes 
away.) 

James My, but I’m hungry. I will eat my cake and 


drink my milk, then I can work better. 
and drink milk.) 

James (getting up and wiping his mouth on his hand) 
Now I feel better. (He goes back to his chopping. The ax 
slips and cuts his arm.) 

James (holding on to arm) Oh, dear! What will mother 
say? T’ve cut my arm. Now I must go home. (He goes 
home groaning and saying) What will mother say? 

Mother (coming out of house) Oh, James, James! 
have you done? 

James Cut my arm, mother. 

Mother Oh, if I had only made Peter go in the first place! 
Peter comes in) Peter, see what you have made your poor 
brothers suffer. If you had gone to cut down the tree this 


(Pretends to eat cake 


What 
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would never have happened. (John and James groan and 
rub their wounded leg and arm.) Now take this bread and 
bottle of sour milk for your lunch and don’t come back until 
the tree is cut down. 

Peter 1am sorry the boys are hurt. I will cut down the 
‘tree. Good-bye, mother. 

Mother (working over the other boys without looking at 
him) Good-bye. (Peter finds the tree and begins to chop. 
Al last stops and says) 1 am so hungry I will eat now and 
then cut down the tree. (He takes lunch and begins to eat 
when old Man comes in.) 

Old Man Will you give me a little of your bread and some 
of your milk? I am very hungry. 

Peter You may have it all. (Passes all to Old Man.) 

Old Man Here is plenty for both. Come and eat with 
me. (They both eat, then Old Man says) Thank you, for 
your food. 

Peter You are indeed welcome. I must have been very 
hungry myself for never in my life did anything taste so good. 

Old Man (taking Peter by the sleeve) Peter, you are a good 
boy. Iwill tell you a secret. When you have chopped down 
that tree in a hollow inside you will find a goose. Take it, 
it is yours. Put it under your arm and go through the town 
on your way home. If anyone touches the goose, cry out, 
“Hold fast, hold fast! hold fast.” Good luck to you, Peter. 
(Old Man goes off.) : 

Peter Poor old man. Good luck to you. (Peter goes 
back to his chopping. Ajter a while says) There, the tree is 
falling. What have I here? A goose sure enough. (Takes 
out duster.) I will take it home to mother. (Puts duster 
under his arm and starts off. Comes to village. (Onecorner 
of the room.) 

Maid Oh, Peter, what a fine goose! May I have one of 
its feathers? 

Peter Help yourself. (Maid tries to pull out a feather 
and Peter cries) Hold fast, hold fast, hold fast! (Maid 
cannot let go and follows after Peter; they pass the stable boy, 
Tommy.) , 

Maid (holding out one hand to him) Oh, Tommy, come 
and help me. (Tommy puts out one foot and tries to kick 
the goose, the maid seizes his hand, and Peter cries out) Hold 
fast, hold fast! (Tommy cannot get free and follows on one 
joot. Peter walks on without looking back. They come to 
the cook who has a big spoon in his hand.) 

Maid Oh, good cook, come and help us. 

Tommy Oh yes, fat cook, come and help us. (Cook 
running out and lijting up the spoon to strike Tommy.) 

Cook T’ll teach you to make funof me. (Hits at Tommy, 
Peter calls out) old fast, hold fast, hold fast. (Cook can- 
not get away, but follows ajter, scolding. Peter without looking 
back walks on and meets the mayor, who seizes the cook’s arm.) 

Mayor What do you mean by such actions on the public 
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streets? Girl, let go of that boy. Cook, go back to your 
kitchen. (Peter calls out.) Hold fast, hold fast, hold fast! 
(Mayor cannot let go and follows on, speechless with astonish- 
ment. Out comes Mayor’s wife, who is a scold. She rushes 
up to the Mayor and seizes him by the arm.) 

Wife (shaking Mayor’s arm) What do you mean by this? 

Peter Hold fast, hold fast, hold fast. 

(Mayor's wife has to follow the procession, hanging back 

and scolding all the time) ‘What do you mean by this? 
Let go! etc. 
+ (People come running out. They laugh and follow the 
procession, but do not dare touch the Mayor's wije. Peter goes 
on paying no attention to anyone and they come to the king's 
palace. The king’s daughter sits in the window with attend- 
ants, looking very sad. Suddenly she starts up, points out of 
the window and says) Look at that. (She laughs and 
laughs. The king comes in with followers. He sees princess 
laughing and holds up his hands in astonishment.) 

Princess (laughing) Oh, oh, oh! Look there, look there! 
(Points out of window, some chairs placed with a space 
between, all look out and laugh.) 

King My daughter is well again. She haslaughed. Tell 
those people to come here. (Messenger runs to Peter.) 

Messenger The king wishes to speak to you. (Peter 
goes with the procession to the king.) 

King (laughing) You certainly have a queer pro 
cession. 

*(Peter looks behind him, starts in surprise and strokes the 
goose.) 

Peter Let go. (Instantly the people are freed jrom each 
other. Mayor's wife seizes her husband and goes home scold 
ing. The girl rubs her hand and looks at Tommy, who stretches 
himself, yawns, and Cook rubs his eyes and starts for 
home. ) 

King I promised a big piece of land or a thousand dollars 
to the man who could make my daughter laugh. Which 
will you take? 

Peter Please, I'll take the land, your Majesty. 

_King Here is the deed. (Passes paper to Peter.) 

Peter (scratching his head) What will mother say ? 
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Primary Drawing for the 


Grade Teacher 


CHESHIRE Lowton Boone, Head of Department of Manual 
Arts, State Normal School, Montclair, N. J. 


Design and Decoration 
TT subject of design may well be considered at this 


time because of the intimate relation which exists 

(in the minds of children) between decoration and 

representation. To the adult mind design is a sub- 
ject which concerns itself with pleasing proportions, rhythmi-* 
cal relations of size, form, and tone, and the orderly and con- 
sistent arrangement of elements in pattern generally. De- 
sign on this basis has little to do with representaticn — the 
graphic language. It has already been pointed out that the 
drawings of children are almost invariably illustrative, that 
they merely convey ideas such as one would speak or write 
if possible, and that the very earliest drawings are indicative 
of an effort to make symbols for familiar things. Also, it 
will be found that where children do decorate playthings 
and objects of their own accord, the decoraticn is, without 
exception, pure representation. The child’s idea of decc ra- 
tion is a picture; for the Christmas box or calendar, some 
picture of St. Nicholas, the Christmas tree, fireplace or 
hanging stockings; for Hallowe’en, the Jack-o’-lantern. 
In other words, children make no distinction at all between 
illustration and design, The sporadic instances where cne 
finds children using borders of spots and lines, may be usually 
traced to the frank imitation of some similar decoration which 
the child has seen — hence a fcrm of representaticn. 

Decoration and ornament of a kind seem to children a 
necessary part of most objects; there is a distinct tendency to 
use any unfilled space, and one finds’it difficult in the class- 
room to restrain pupils from covering their construction 
problems with explanatory pictorial compositicns. This 
insistent demand for embellishment must be fed and satis- 
fied and the most direct method of doing so is to use the pic- 
torial motif which children love, reduce it to the simplest 
form and employ it in an orderly manner. It is a real waste 
of time and effort to give children of the primary grades pat- 
terns of lines and dots or other geometric fcrms; they lack 
significance and fail to interest the pupils. 

The choice of motif is governed abs: lutely by the uses and 
purpose of the object to be decorated. A portfolio to hold 
Hiawatha pictures will be enriched with appropriate pattern 
derived from incidents in the legend. Eskimo life, winter, 
animal stories, the street, vacation time, transportation, etc., 
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each of these will furnish pictorial units. In each case the 
pupil chooses a motif which explains rather than decorates. 
The teacher’s problem is to put this subject-matter into 
ornamental shape so that the child may by degrees become 
familiar with the salient features of orderly arrangement and 
balance. 

The first step consists in choosing some pictorial theme 
which can be reduced to very simple arrangement, as a tree 
and figure; tree, figure, and building, or animal, tree and 
fence. The souree may be an illustration the class has al- 
ready made. The teacher will show on the blackboard how 
this picture may be simplified and separated to form a border. 
When pupils have become familiar with the idea of orderly 
repetition, the next step is to give some accent to the simple 
rhythm and to add details of color and value which enhance 
the appearance of the decoration. A good deal may be done 
with the repetition to give it interest. The several objects 
should vary in size for the sake of mere variety, and the 
forms used should not be too. antagonistic. Of course it is 
essential that no incongruous element be admitted to the 
design. Above all the border should give the impression 
of continuity; for this purpose a few long lines, as sky or 
ground-line, fence, etc., are desirable. As a rule the motifs 
children will wish to use will not emphasize such horizontal 
elements. 


BALANCE 


Of course a very systematic repetition is balanced in a 
way, but there is a balance which may exist within the motif 
itself which is must useful when the pictorial subject is tobe 
used as a stamp or seal. For this purpose the picture is simply 
arranged symmetrically with reference to a vertical axis, 
giving a motif which is practically complete within itself. 
From this point it is but a step té pattern which. is balanced 
on two axes giving the pattern for tiles, box tops and other 
regular areas.* 

These fundamental principles of repetition and balance 
can be taught more easily through pictorial themes than any 
other material. The result is still pictorial, but the child 
has acquired a new conception of decoration and is in the 
frame of mind to learn that ommament must follow some sys- 
tem of arrangement. 


SYMBOLISM 


The problem of design is less difficult than appears on the 
surface, because young children are more critical about the 
significance of the design than about its form. They find 

* Illustrations of which is symbolic os ee hee eee om pictoria! 


sources were shown in a paper by the writer in Popular Educator, vember, 1910, 
pages 140-141. 
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much to interest them even in the rather vague symbols of 
the Indians,* and soon learn to devise patterns in straight 
lines, which are all sufficient for decorative uses. Buildings, 
utensils, vehicles, even animals, trees, and plant forms, can 
be done in very few lines, and these things are quite proper 
for design purposes. It should be the endeavor, when 
decoration is desired, to symbolize the purpose, season or 
event which gives rise to the object to be enriched. If design 
is taught in this way, from the pictorial standpcint, with per- 
sistent emphasis on order and system in arrangement without 
regard at all for the degree of realism inv. lved, children will 
come to the upper grade with clear ideas concerning pattern. 
They will be ready to take up principles and conventions in 
due course. 
Uses oF DESIGN 


Just because the young pupil is absorbed in drawing as a 
language the uses of design in the primary grades are strictly 
limited. But few of the things children make need ornamenta- 
tion, and those few a minimum amount. Decoration should 
be used sparingly —only when it is evidently required to 
complete the construction. As a rule the pupil’s time can 
be spent most advantageously in learning to draw and 
developing his ability to expréss himself. This is the paras 
mount purpose of drawing at this time in school; the course 
must not be weakened by too much design, which in great 
measure can be accomplished with greater ease and to more 
purpose, a year or two later. 

* Certain reports of the Bureau of Ethnology and the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 


ington, D. C., give ample information concerning Indian Design as applied to Weaving 
Pottery, and Basketry. Such motifs are most instructive. 


- 





A Literature Lesson 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod * 


Mary T. DRAPER 


Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe — 


In what do people usually go sailing? What was Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod’s boat? When did they go sailing? 


Sailed on a river of crystal light, 
Into a sea of dew. 


Who has ever been sailing? What did you sail on? If 
you sailed all the way down the river what would you come 
into? _Wynken, Blynken and Nod sailed down a river and 
into a sea, too, but they sailed on a river of crystal light into 
a sea of dew. What does this make you think of? It makes 
me think of a street lamp on a wet night. You know how 
bright the light is and how it seems to stream away until it 
is lost in the mist. 

Does mother ever leave a light in the room when she puts 
you to bed? Do you remember how bright the light is at 
first and how it gets fainter and fainter until it fades away? 


‘Where are you going, and what do you wish?” 
The old moon asked the three. 
“We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we!” 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


Who saw the three sailing in the sea of dew? What did 
the old moon ask them? What did they answer? What is 
a fisherman’s net made of? What were their nets made of ? 


The cld moon laughed and sang a song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew. 


* From “A Little Book of Western Verse.” Copyright. 1880, by Eugene Field. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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What did the old moon do when the three said they had 
come fishing? What does any sail-boat need to speed it 


over the sea? What did the wind that sped the little fisher- 
men all night long do to this sea of dew ? 





The little stars were the herring fish 
That lived in that beautiful sea — 
“‘Now cast your nets wherever you wish - 
Never afeard are we”; 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


What were the fish? Were they afraid of the little fisher- 
men? What did they say? 


All night long their nets they threw 
To the stars in the twinkling foam — 

Then down from the skies came the wooden sh>e, 
Bringing the fishermen home. 


- 


** **#Twas all so pretty a sail it seemed 
: As if it could not be, 
And some folks thought ’twas a dream they’d dreamed, 
Of sailing that beautiful sea — 
But I shall name you the fisherman three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


Reread the first three stanzas to give the complete picture. 


What are Wynken and Blynken? 
What is Nod? 

What is the wooden shoe ? 

Was this a real sail? 

What was it? 


Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head; 

And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed. 


What do you think mother was doing while baby was 
dreaming this dream? 


So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things, 
As you rock in the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


What kind of a mother was this who sang such beautiful 
songs to her baby while she was rocking him to sleep ? 


Pussy Willow’s Secret 


Pussy willow had a secret that the snow-drops whispered her, 
And < purred it to the south-wind while it stroked her velvet 
ur; 
And the south wind hummed it softly to the busy honey-bees, 
And they buzzed it to the blossoms on the scarlet maple trees; 
And these dropped it to the wood-brooks brimming full of 
melted snow, 
And the brooks told Robin Redbreast, as they chattered to 
and fro; 
Little Robin could not keep it, so he sang it loud and clear 
To the sleeping fields and meadows, 
“Wake up! cheer up! spring is here!” 
— Selected 
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Blackboard and Sand Table 
Series 
The Maple Sugar Camp 


(With Illustrations by Prof. C. F. Wuirney, Salem State Normal 
School, and Text by A. C.) 


burlap, leaves, etc., with one or two twigs for trees. 

The “shanty” is cut, roof and all, from one paper. 

(See diagram.) The children draw the plan of this 

on the blackboard before cutting. They draw the rectangle 

for the roof — give them the measurements. To the two 

lower corners add the parts which are to make the two sides. 
This makes the front easy. 

Next to the drawing add the rectangle for the back. After 
rudely marking out these parts the children can cut the whole 
much more easily from the piece of paper. Give them the 
measurements, line by line. 

The roofs of the two little buildings in this picture were 
sprinkled with a few leaf bits and sand to give them a rough 
“woodsy” look. The chimney in the shanty is a bit of slate 
pencil. 

The background is blackboard work behind the sand 
table and is much easier of execution than appears at first 
sight. ' 

Give the blackboard a liberal “smudging” of white to 
start with, having the chalk held flat-wise and drawn across 
the board several times from right to left and from left to 
right. About in the middle of the blackboard part of the 
picture, and running horizontally, rub off a broad line of the 
white, leaving the blackboard bare. To intensify this dark 
horizontal belt in the picture rub in a little black chalk with 
a cloth, the eraser, or the fingers. Make also in the same 
way, a broad field of dark running down to the sand table. 
Stroke in the dark tree trunks with black chalk. In this last 
field of dark draw, with a short piece of chalk held flat- 
wise, the white tree trunks, about one stroke to a trunk. 
Add the white branches with the end of the chalk. Sweep 
these in fearlessly against the contrasting background. 

Intensify the white near the “chimney” of the shanty and 
dash in a few dark strokes for the sake of contrast. On the 
dark field draw the sugar buckets, and, with a few strokes 
with a bit of chalk held flat-wise, dash in the wood-pile, 
which is to furnish fuel for the boiling of the sap. 


Te foreground is the sand table covered with green 


LANGUAGE LESSON 
The children are led to tell about the maple trees which 
have liquid sweetness for their sap; how the sap starts upward 
in spring; how the maple tree is “tapped” in the trunk; how 





S vdar Camp 
Cot on Full lises. 
Fold on dash lines. 
Paste Japs. 
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the sap is boiled over a fire in the woods and turned out to 
cool. 

But maple sugar making is real work for the grown-ups. 
The buckets must be watched, emptied, and the contents 
carried to the fire. The trees must not be allowed to run sap 
too long lest they die; the sugar must be boiled long enough 
to boil out the water in the sap, but not too long, it must not 
be burned nor wasted, and no sticks nor dirt of any kind be 
allowed to fall into it. 





The Windmill 


(A Finger Play) j 
Mauve M. GRANT 


Away and away, 
So very high, 
Whirl the windmill arms 
Against the sky. 
(Hands crossed above heads, Move in a circular manner.) 


Around and around, 
And around they go. 
(Continue motion.) 
Now very fast, 
Now very slow. 


The windmill, oh, 
Is useful, quite, 
It pumps the water 
With all its might. 
(Right fist upon left fist. Move up and down.) 


It makes big farm 
Machinery go; 
(Turns hands round and round.) 
As it whirls so fast, 
And very slow. 


It grinds the corn, 
' And grinds the wheat; 
~ (Moves right hand in circular manner on top of desk.) 
For many boys 
And girls to eat. 


Oh, the windmill is 
A power on high, 
(Hands crossed above heads.) 
As it whirls its arms - 


Against the sky. 
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| Have you seen the cro-Cus- es so bold and gay, Blue and gold and pur-ple_ in their bright ar - ray? 
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In mazurka time with accent well marked 
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Snowdrop hangs her modest head 
And looks so shy; 

Crocus holds her glowing cup 
Towards the sky; 

Which of them we love the best 
’Tis hard to say, 

Each of them is charming in 
Her own sweet way. 


Snowdrops and crocuses! 
Heralds of Spring! 
Snowdrops and crocuses! 
Good news you bring! 
Telling that Winter’s past, 
Bright days returning fast, 
And we shall greet at last, 
Fair flowers of Spring. 


This song may be used in various ways: as a song pure 
and simple, as a game, or as a song and dance. The refrain 
is written in mazurka time, and lends itself well to a simple 
dancing step. When played as a game, the smallest children 
will be naturally chosen to be the snowdrops. The tallest 
ones will form the palings round the garden, while the others 
will represent the crocuses. Concentric rings of snowdrops 
and crocuses may be formed. Their contrasting attitudes 
are suggested in the words of the song. The flower cups 
themselves may either be formed by the children’s hands, 
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Snow-drops and cro-cus-es, Your praise we'll sing; 
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When all the earth is bare, Spring-ing up here andthere, Blos-soms of iii rare, Sweet flow’rs of Spring. 
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cs 
or artificial flowers may be made and used. The making 
of these will form an interesting occupation for the older 
children. 

Even in March there is little material usually available for 
nature study. The most appropriate subjects are those 
suggested in the song for the month buds, which should now 
be gathered and kept in school, and the brave little coltsfoot 
plant, also the celandine, if the season is early. The bulbs 
usually make great advance during this month, and show 
some new features every week. 

The kindergarten occupations will connect themselves with 
the development of the bulbs and buds of trees — snowdrops, 
crocuses, celandines and the coltsfoot. Paintings from nature 
should be made of the flowers and also of the buds; the latter, 
at all events, should be dated, so that a perfect record of 
growth may be kept. It is a good plan to date all such work 
for reference. 

These flowers are very effective in colored paper cutting. 
The snowdrops provide rather fine work, and should only be 
attempted by the most advanced class in the school. They 
should be mounted on a gray background. Crocuses are not 
nearly as difficult; care should be taken to cut very fine green 
strips for leaves. These flowers can also be made in tissue 
paper for use in the game. The whole crucus plant, includ- 
ing the bulb, makes an excellent modelling exercise for the 
older children. Other modelling exercises may be taken 
from the stories, which also will provide for any other occu- 
pations taken; ¢. g., stick-laying, building, drawing, etc. 
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THE STORY PAGE 


The Boiling of the Sap 


Atice E. ALLEN 


T was a glory of a morning. When the sun flashed up 
I above the hills, hanging out long purple and golden 
and crimson] streamers, David ~and Philip didn’t try 
plain walking any longer — they just danced over the 
crust. 

But, OldJJohn shook” his‘head. ‘Means a break-up,” he 
said. - Sisal « 

David and Philip danced back so many times to tell Old 
John of something new they had found, that they all three 
came to the sugar-bush together. “Sugar-bush” is what 
Old John called the big grove of maple trees where the maple 
sugar was made. David and Philip spoke of it as the “sugar- 
bushes.” “You see, John,” David explained politely, “there’s 
ever so many more than one bush.” 

David and Philip had helped Old John tap the trees all on 
the sun-side. They had helped put in the spouts and hang 
the shiny tin buckets. They had helped empty the sap and 
boil down and sugar off. But to-day was to be the very best 
of all the sugar-days. Old John had to start very early to 
town with the sugar already made — pounds and pounds of 
delicious, crisp, clean-cut cakes. And David and Philip 
were to be left in charge of the great kettle of boiling sap, 
which would turn slowly, but surely, into sweet, thick brown- 
gold sirup. By the time the sirup was ready to sugar off, 
Old John expected to be back from town. And after they 
had eaten as much as they possibly could, they were to have 
all the rest to make into little cakes for Father and Mother in 
the city — hearts and stars and leaves — with dear little scal- 
lopy edges. 

“All you want to do,” said Old John, as he built the fire 
and poured the sap into the kettle, “‘is to keep the fire going 
brisk and pour in a pailful of sap from the hogshead when it 
begins to boil down. There’s just about enough sap left to 
keep it going till I get back.” ' 

Old John went back to the house across the lots. Soon 
David and Philip heard his loud “‘Ge-dap!” to old Sampson, 
as he drove out of the yard along the crusty road toward town. 

David and Philip sat by the fire. Each moment the woods 
grew more beautiful. The svn climbed up higher, bringing 
the wind with it. Together they filled the woods full of 

lovely flickering lights and dancing twig-shadows. The 
crust began to melt along the 
edges. Here‘ and there tufts of 
green things showed. ' 

How good that boiling sap did 
smell! David and Philip sniffed 
and sniffed till their mouths 
fairly watered. Old John said 


away in little rivers. The sap ran, too, brimming up the 
buckets and splashing over on the ground. But David and 
Philip were too busy boiling down to remember the sap-buckets. 

“It’s strange,” said David at length — there was a great 
smudge of black above his left eye and another on his right 
cheek —“‘but this sap doesn’t get any thicker no matter how 
long it boils. It just bubbles and steams — but it doesn’t 
get any sugarier.” 

Philip peered into the kettle, too. His face was even blacker 
than David’s. 

“Tt gets waterier,” he said. 

The sun shone, the wind blew gaily. The snow melted, the 
sap ran and splashed on the ground. The woods were full 
of sparkling hurrying things. Everything hurried except the 
boiling sap. When David and Philip poured in the last pail- 
ful from the hogshead, the sap seemed no nearer sugar than 
it had been when they began. They spilled about half of the 
pailful into the fire and the fire almost went out. It was only 
just nicely going again, when Old John came splashing along 
in his rubber boots. 

“Roads broke up,” he explained. “Thought old Samp- 
son’d never get here. Couldn’t hurry him a mite. Your 
aunt sent some lunch over. Thought maybe you’d like to eat 
in the woods, Ready to sugar off?” 

“John,” said David soberly, “the sugar won’t sugar!’’ 

“No,” said Philip, just as soberly, “it won’t.” 

“We've put in almost all the sap,” said David. 

“Yes, John,” said Philip, “‘we have.” 

Old John peered at the see‘hing steaming mass in the 
kettle. He sniffed — peered in again — sniffed again. Then, 
without a word, he went toward the hogsheads beside the 
sugar-shanty. 

He looked into the empty one —he just glanced at the 
full one beside it. - Then his old face wrinkled into a big 
smile, which rippled into a chuckle, and ended in a great 
jolly roar of laughter. 

David had to laugh just to see him So did Philip. 

“What — what is it, John?” gurgled David. . 

“The sap’s in the other hogshead,” cried Old John between 
great laughs. “This one heid the water for rinsing the tins. 
No wonder you didn’t make much sugar. You’ve been 
boiling water all the time.” 

“Oh, oh,” cried David, half laughing, half crying. 

“Oh, oh, oh,” cried Philip, one-quarter laughing, three- 
quarters crying. 








that a watched pot never boiled. 
But this one did — boiled and 
boiled and boiled, sending up 
great golden bubbles which burst 
into the sweetest steam. 

It had been arranged that 
David should bring the first pail- 
ful of sap from the hogshead 
to the kettle; Philip the second; 
David the third, and soon. But 
when David tugged away at his 
first one, he decided—and Philip 
gladly agreed—that Philip should 
help him now, and when Philip’s 
turn came, David would help 
him. So together they tugged 
the pail of colorless liquid to 
the kettle and poured it in. 

All that long morning, David 
and Philip tended the fire and 
poured fresh sap into the kettle. 
The sun grew so warm that every- 
where the snow melted and ran 
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“The sugar-cakes,” cried David, “for Father!” 

“And: Mother!” wailed Philip. 

Old John stopped laughing, though his eyes still twinkled. 

“There’s plenty of time,” he said, “and plenty of sap. 
“We'll just eat our lunch — and then we'll get to sugaring!”’ 





What Dickie Discovered 


Dora MARCHANT CONGER 


% H — bother!” said Dickie boy, when mother asked 
him to run down to the store on an errand. “Do 
I have to go? It’s such a lovely day, and I want 
to play marbles.” 

“Don’t you think you would have plenty of time to play, 
and go after the sugar, too?” asked mother. 

“I ’spose I would,” pouted Dickie. “But I’d just like to 
have one day when I didn’t have to do a single thing I didn’t 
want to — not weed the garden, nor run errands, nor any- 
thing!” 

“Dickie,” said mother, “let’s make a bargain. You may 
have just that kind of a day to-morrow, if to-day you will 
do what I ask you to —no, it’s not hard,” she added, “for 
Dickie began to make a long face. “It is just this —I want 
you to go over the house, and barn, and yard, and down the 
road, and watch all the animals and people you see and count 
all those which aren’t doing anything. Then, to-morrow 
you may have a whole day, to do as you like.” 

“That’s easy,” said Dickie. “Just to look around and 
watch things. All right, mother, I’ll begin now” — and he 
started off to the barn. 

Peggy was in her stall, munching away at some hay. 

“There,” thought Dickie, “she isn’t doing a thing but 
enjoying herself in this nice cool barn.” But just then, Patrick, 
the hired man, came into the stable, and backing Peggy out 
of the stall, began to harness her to the buggy. 

“Your father has to go to Bentonburg,” he told Dickie. 
“And a long, hot drive it will be for the both of them.” 

“Didn’t father want to go?” asked Dick. , 

“Indeed, and he did not. He wanted to finish getting in the 
hay in the Long Meadow, but somebody telephoned him about 
some business, and he had to start right away.” 

Just then a hen hopped in the stable door, and, turning her 
head from side to side, walked past Dickie with a very digni- 
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fied air. “There,” he thought, “that old hen doesn’t have a 
single thing to do all day long!” But just then the hen saw 
some grains of corn which Patrick had_spilled, and how she 
did gobble them up! 

“Perhaps she does have to find part of her breakfast,” 
thought Dick. “I’m glad I don’t have to hunt around for 
mine!” Just then, another hen flew out of a haymow with 
a great clatter and “Cut-cut-cut-cutah-cut!” and Dick felt 
down in the soft hay to find the egg she was making such a 
fuss about having laid. “Why,” he thought,” perhaps I’ll 
have this very egg for breakfast to-morrow! I never thought 
about the hens working for me, before.” 

The cows were all out at pasture, so he passed on to the 
garden. But, thinking about fresh eggs for breakfast made 
him remember how much he liked great cool bowls of old 
Whitey’s rich milk, and how good her thick, yellow cream 
tasted on strawberries, every night, for supper. “H’m,” 
he thought — Old Whitey is a pretty good cow to give us 
such nice ‘milk and cream and butter.” 

Joe was hoeing corn in the garden. It was so warm that 
he had to stop every now and then to wipe off the perspira- 
tion which was running down his face. Plenty of work 
there — and Dick did not stay very long, but crossed over 
to the orchard. The birds were twittering in the trees, and 
he thought it would be nice to live up among the leaves, where 
it was shady and cool — but then he remembered that they 
had to build their own homes, and, as he watched them, 
he saw how hard they were working to keep the baby birds 
from being hungry. - Every time a robin came back with a 
worm, he caught a glimpse of three little birds which seemed 
all mouth, as they opened their bills for the breakfast that was 
brought them. 

“My! he thought. “Those mamma and papa birds have 
a big job on hand trying to fill up those babies!”” Then he 
looked down the road, and there was Ned Willis coming along 
— the very boy he liked best to play with! He was one of 
the big boys, and Dick thought everything he did just about 
right. . 

“Say, Ned, can’t you go a-fishing ?” he called out. 

“Not to-day,” Ned replied. “I’ve got to get some nails. 
Father is busy, and he is going to let me mend the fence where 
the cows got in the garden last night. Good-bye — see you 
to-morrow.” 

By this time, Dick was beginning to feel it was a pretty 
busy world. The bees were humming away in the clover 
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..field as if they hadn’t a moment to spare if they wanted to 
make all the honey they had planned, and in the Long Meadow, 
down the hill, the mowing machine was singing a song all 
its own. 

Dickie went toward the house. Here was Rover, stretched 
along the front step, taking a fine nap, though the flies did 
bother him rather badly. But then some one called, “There, 
Rover, come, Rover,” and he had to go out and walk in the 
machinery which turned the churn. Dickie thought that 
looked like pretty hard work, to walk and walk and never get 
anywhere. 

As he passed the kitchen window, such a good smell was 
wafted out that he stopped and sniffed a moment. Then 
he went in. There was Hannah, making cookies, ‘“ Want 
some?” she said. A platter of big, brown tempting ones was 
on the table, and she was just putting some more panfuls in 
the oven. Hannah gave him two. “Don’t eat them yet,” 
she said, “or you’ll burn your tongue!” so he started off 
toward the side porch, where he had left his mother. She 
was sewing on something, and he could see it was the 
gray trousers he had torn in the big apple tree the day 
before. 

“Where is Nell?” he asked. Nell was his big sister, 
and he had not seen her all morning — not since breakfast. 

“Nell is writing some letters for father,” mother replied. 
“He is so tired and busy these days that he said he simply 
couldn’t find time for them, and Nell asked if she couldn’t do 
it for him.” 

Dick sat on the top step a moment, with one hand propping 
up his chin. Then he walked down to the stepping stone, 
and sat there while he finished his cookies. Suddenly he 
noticed an ant trying to carry off a crumb he had dropped. 
It was a big crumb — five or six times as large as the ant, 
which was struggling hard to pull it along. 

Dickie sighed and went up the steps again, till he stood 
- at his mother’s side. 

“‘Mother,” he said, “I guess every single thing has to work. 
I can’t find anything that isn’t working except the cat, and 
even she was washing the kittens’ faces, and I know she 
catches mice, sometimes. I don’t believe I want to be so 
different from everybody else in the world. Do you think 
I would have time to go for the sugar before dinner?” 





Overall Boy 


The overall boy may have a yellow straw hat with bright 
colored band of red and green stripes. Give him blue overalls 
with different colored patch. Stripe his shirt with pink and 
green stripes, and give him black shoes. 
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Blackboard Stories III 


Maup ADELAIDE WRIGHT 


Once upon a time there was a little old lady, and ae 
she lived in a funny little house, shaped like this: ss 


It had only one window in it at one end like this: (en 
There was so little room in this very queer house A 
the little old lady decided to have a piazza built, ry 


and when it was done, it looked like this: 


Quite near by she had a pond: 


( 


and she used often to go there and sit under the trees at 
one end, and they looked like this: 


( 


One day, as she was wandering about the shores of the 
pond, she discoyered two little roads leading off into the 
woods, and they looked just like this: 


She kept a boat on the pond, and one day she started off 
to take a sail. She got into the boat and sailed around and 
around the pond, and then got out and walked home: 
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Mother Goose Stenci/s — Three Men in a Tub. 
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Real Kittens and Bunnies 


The children had been bringing pussy willow buds for some 
days. As Miss Smith was taking them from the stems and 
putting them into a box, the second grade teacher came into 
her room. 

“Now what are you going to make?” said Miss Finch. 

““We’re going to change these into real rabbits and kittens,” 
said Miss Smith. “I’ve fixed several cards with them and 
they look so cunning, I’m sure the children will be delighted 
when they see them. 

Going to her desk, she took out the two cards. 

“They certainly are cunning,” said Miss Finch. 
saw anything cuter.” 

For one, she had taken a piece of drawing paper 4 x 6”. On 
this she had drawn a fence. The sky was painted light blue 
and the fence brown. 

On the fence were some real pussies. They were pussy 
willow buds with heads and tails made with black crayograph. 

These words were printed on the card: 


“T never 


“QO! who will sing a song of Spring?” 
“Pussy 
Will 
Ol!” 


The picture had been mounted on black cardboard and 
hung with,blue raffia. The other card was made on the same 
size of drawing’ paper. The upper part was painted light- 
blue, the lower, green. 

A large: Easteregg}had been cut out of yellow paper and 
pasted on thecard. 4 

Bunnies vere trying to remove the egg. The body of the 
rabbits were made from buds of the pussy willow and the 
heads andjlong ears were drawn with black crayograph. 

These furry buds made realistic looking bunnies. Different 
sizes of buds had been selected, putting the large ones in the 
lead with the small ones in the trail. 

This card was mounted like the other, on black and hung 
with raffia. 

“T wish I was a little girl in your room to-morrow,” said 
Miss Finch. “I think I’d like to make cards like them 
myself.” 

Grace M. PoorBAUGH 








Devices 


In the primary Grade, where so much drill work in arithme- 
tic is necessary, any little device for enlivening the work is a 
boon to the teacher. For some time I have used plan 
device with great success. 

The pupils’ names are all placed on the board and then 
each pupil takes a piece of paper and puts his name at the 
top. The teacher dictates short easy problems to serve as 
a test for accuracy and rapidity. The problems are worked 
and when finished placed un a chair conveniently near. The 
first correct answer gets one hundred, and a certain percentage 
is taken otf for each remaining correct answer. For example, 
the second correct answer gets ninety-five, third one, ninety. 
Incorrect answers get nothing. When all the problems 
have been solved the credits are added and the child having 
the highest number wins the game. Try this, you will 
be surprised at the results. 

We also have what my second and third years call a game 
of nines, and since its use they never hesitate a moment in 
adding nine to any number. 

With very little drill, the children are able to think ten 
more than any number;} the next step is to subtract one thus 
adding nine instead ofjten. With a little practice this be- 
comes purely mechanical and the mind is able to omit the 
addition of ten and give the result immediately. 

To enliven this practice work and make the pupils accurate 
and rapid we try this little game 

The class are all in their places at the board, I give a num- 
ber, say seven, and the first pupil is to add nine to it and put 
the result on the board. The next pupil takes his number 
and adds nine writing the result only. This goes on around 
the class. When a mistake is made it is left until some one 
corrects it, then the one who first made the mistake and all 
those who allowed it to pass uncorrected go down and the 
game continues. This necessitates careful observation on 
the part of each pupil, as in order to find mistakes every 
nine must be added by every member of the class. The last 
one up wins the game. 

i . A SUBSCRIBER 
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For Securing Emphasis, Expression, Self- 
reliance and Clear Enunciation in 
Reading in Primary Grades 


Secure bright, interesting stories of five or six paragraphs 
in length. Write each paragraph in large type on a section 
of beavy cardboard, placing at the head of each card its num- 
ber in the series. On the back of the card write the name 
of che story. Have enough stories to distribute to each mem- 
ber of the class. Allow pupils to take the cards home! to 
prepare. , . 

Call for a certain story. The pupil having No. 1 walks 
up to the front of the room, and reads his section clearly, 
distinctly, and with"good expression. Without waiting to be 
called, the pupil having No. 2 of the same story follows the 
first pupil by taking [his stand in front of the class. And so 
on until that story is completed. Then ask for another story 
and proceed in the same way. 

This method has proved intensely interesting to my pupils. 
Having the pupil stand befcre the class has many virtues. 
He can be seen by every member as though he were address- 
ing an avdience. Thus he gains self-control. He must speak 
clearly and loudly so that the farthest pupil may hear and 
understand —thus clear enunciation is procured. Since 
each pupil must be on the alert to take his turn in proper 
order, the scheme develops concentration. 

Differcnt cards are given to the pupils every day. 

JEAN JACKSON 





Language and Senze Training Game 


We like this little language and sense training game very 
much, A child is given three or more articles, as a rattle, 
bell and clothespin. He then gives these to three children 
who place them in their desks. This child then passes to the 
front of the room and says, “I gave Mary the rattle, John the 
_bell, and Frank the clothespin,” naming them in the order 
that they were given out. Another child is then called who 
passes to the child who has the rattle and says, “Please give 
me the rattle.” If he is right the rattle is given him and he 
passes on to the one who has the bell, and s» on until all the 
articles have been given up. L. R. C. 





For Reading and Seat Work 


Children are always interested in animals, and after visit- 
ing Lincoln Park, in Chicago, I purchased postal card _pic- 
tures of the different animals I saw while there. These I 
cut up, making sliced animals. Each animal was placed in 

an envelope. I then wrote a few sentences on the envelope 
' about the enclosed animal. This gives material for a read- 
ing lesson as well as pleasant and instructive seat work. 

oa L.C.R 





| Gold Dust Writing 


Beautiful Christmas and New Year cards, valentines and 
Easter cards can be made by children. 

Paste appropriate pictures on the cards. Let the children 
write with lead pencil, “Merry Christmas,” “Happy New 
Year,” or any sentiment suitable to the occasion, and trace 
the letters with a glass pencil tube, filled with glue. Take 
up some gold dust on the edge of the card, and let it slide 
across the card, over the glued letters.. Then turn the card 
upside down, and tap the card with the fingers, thus shaking 
off the surplus gold dust. 

CATHERINE M. GouLp 





I willstake heart again, the spring 

‘Comes over Sehome hill, 

And like tall splintered spears of gold, 
The firs stand soft and still. 

Happily in its moist brown throat 
Chatters a loosened rill. — Ella Higginson 
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Sense Training Exercises and 


Games 
For First and Second Grades 


VISUALIZATION 


I 
LACE five or more objects in a chair and send two or 
three children to look at them, while the teacher 
counts to five, and then they return to their seats 

and tell what they saw. 
They can be taught the use of the words “‘and” and ‘“‘saw.”’ 


2 

Have one child touch some object and then another child 
touch the same object and another one, and so on until nine 
or ten objects are touched in order by nine or ten children. 


3 
Stand two or three children up at the front of the room and 
let the other children look at them and then close their eyes. 
Then send the two or three children to the seats and have the 
other children open their eyes and have some child put them 
in front of the class in the same places. 


4 

Have a child look at the children in their class. Then send 
one or two children in the dressing room, while the child 
closes its eyes. Then the child opens his or her eyes and 
calls the missing children. 


5 
Have three or four children hold mounted cards of birds. 
Have the children in their seats look at them and then close 
their eyes. Take one card away and have children open 
their eyes and some child tell the name of the birdthat was 
taken. 


6 
Have three or four children hold mounted cards of animals, 
and then have the other children look at them and close their 
eyes. Have the children at the front of the class turn the cards 
around. Then some child must tell the names of the animals 
from left to right. Also tell where a certain animal was 
between what two animals. 


7 
Mounted pictures of trees, flowers, and fruit can be used 
in the same manner. 
Real flowers, fruit and vegetables can be held by three or 
four children and the game played in the same way as game 


5- 
The use of the articles a and an can be taught. 


8 
In a reading lesson five or six sentences can be written on 
the blackboard. Have children of the class close their eyes 
and erase one sentence. Then when they wake they tell 
which one was erased. 


HEARING 


I 

Have the children form a ring. Blindfold one child and 
place in middle of ring. One of the children says, “Who am 
I?” and the one in the center guesses his or her name. 


2 

Have a row of children wearing soldier caps of red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue and violet stand in front of the class and 
the children in the seats close their eyes and those with the 
caps say in turn, “Good afternoon,” calling different children 
by name, and the child thus addressed will answer, “Good 
afternoon, John Red,” or whatever his or her name or 
color of cap may be. 
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3 
The children close their eyes and the teacher rolls hard 
and soft rubber balls and a sphere. The children guess which 
one was rolled. 


Three children walk across the roominturn. While the rest 
close their eyes and then guess which child walked. 


6 
Send three children in the dressing room and have them 
sing in turn and the class guess who is singing. 


7 
Send one child to the dressing room, while the others are 
asleep and the child in the dressing room knocks on the door. 
The teacher touches one child and he or she says, “‘ Who is 
it?” The one in the dressing room answers, “‘It is I,” and 
the child in the room guesses the name of the child in the 
dressing room. 


FEELING 


I 

Stand four or more children up at the front of the class with 
hands behind them and give each one a different solid to guess 
the name or tell the dimensions. 


2 

Place vegetables or fruit and also shells in their hands. 
Take the object away and they say, “I had a potato,” or, “I 
had an onion,” teaching the use of the articles an and a. 
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Hore W. Mowsray 
(An outline correlating plans for General Lesson, Nature Study, and 
Seat Work.) 
I General Lesson and Nature Study 
1 First week. ; 
a Health lesson, 
b Calendar talk. 
c Picture study. 
d Pcem Study: “The Wind.” —R. L. S. 
e Story: “The Caterpillar and the Butter- 
fly”? — Child’s World — Poulsson. 
2 Second week. 
a Health lesson. 
b Poem Study: “The Wind.” 
c Continue poem study. 
d Story: “The Discontented Bulb.” 
e The Seasons: Spring. 
3 Third week. 
a Awakening of Nature. 
b Story: “A Surprise.” 
c The Farmer’s Spring Work. 
d Continue. 
e Poem Study: “The Good Boy” — R. L. S. 
4 Fourth week. 
a Story. 
b The wind’s work. 
c Signs of approaching Spring. 
d Tree observation. 
e Review of month; weather and temperature. 





1I Language 
1 Mondays: oral. 
a Recite familiar poems; individual recita- 
tions. 
b Retell familiar stories. 
c Conversational exercise. Practice in form- 
ing complete statements for chart. 
d Original stories, based upon pictures. 
2 Tuesdays: written. 
a Copy simple sentences from blackboard. 
b Lay dictated sentences, using cut letters. 
c Lay original sentences, based upon pictures, 
using cut letters. 
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d Copy familiar verb forms from blackboard, 
placing present tense in one column, past 
in another. The progressive verb forms 
may be reviewed in the same way. 


see Saw 
run ran 


come came 
running was running 


The term “tense” cannot be given to pupils 
of this grade, but the meaning can be easily ex- 
plained. This exercise may be varied by giving 
the pupils papers on which are hectographed 
sentences leaving blanks to be filled. 


(1) The boy ——. (comes.) 

(2) The boy ——. (came.) 

(3) The boy — ——. (is coming.) 

(4) The boy was ——. (was coming.) 
(5) I see you. (see you.) 

(6) I —— ——. (saw you.) 

(7) The boy ——. (runs.) 

(8) The boy — ——. (is running.) 

(9) The boy ——. (ran) 
(10) The boy —— ——. (was running.) 


Method: Teacher shows picture of boy run- 
ning. “In the first sentence, tell what the boy 
does. Tell what he is doing. He did this 
yesterday; tell me what he did. What was he 
doing?” Various other words may be used as 
a basis for this drill. If oral drills have pre- 
ceded this lesson, it will not be found too 
difficult. 

3 Wednesdays: oral. 

a Dramatization of familiar stories. 

b Dramatization of new stories. Pupils plan 
the dramatization. 

c Capitalization: use of period, question- 
mark and capital letter. 

d Further study of capitalization. Lay sen- 
tences dictated, using cut letters. 

4 Thursdays. Picture study — Landseer. 

a Story of his life; how he came to paint ani- 
mals. 

b “An Honorary Member of the Humane 
Society.” 

c “The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.” 

d Optional review. 

5 Fridays. Study and memorize words of patriotic 
songs, seeking to make clear the thought and 
intelligent rendering. 

a America. 
b America. 
c Optional. 
d Optional. 

It may be necessary to spend four recitation 
periods upon the study of America. Should this 
result in a thorough understanding, so far as is 
possible for pupils of this age, the time will 
have been well spent. 

Seat Work 

1 Reading: study new words to be used in Reading 
lesson. This study should follow a word drill. 
a Lay each word, using cut letters. 

b Lay each word in a sentence. 
2 Number. 
a Mondays. ' 
(x) Counting exercise, using cut figures; 
lay to 20, forward and backward, 
by 1’s and 2’s. 
(2) Continue Monday’s exercise: by 3’s 
and 4’s. 
(3) Copy figures from blackboard. Ex- 
ercise for form. 
(4) Optional review. 
b ‘Tuesdays: illustrate familiar combinations. 
Simple sketches of objects suitable for 
illustration to be copied from black- 
board. 
(Continued on page 164) 
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Ciass TEACHING AND MANAGEMENT. 
By William Estabrook Chancellor. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers. 


The actual business of the class teacher is 
much alike everywhere. What helps one 
will usually help all to a greater or less ex- 
tent. This is especially true when the help 
comes from a man of such wide experience, 
both as superintendent of schools and as 
lecturer at colleges and institutes as Dr. 
Chancellor. He knows the teacher’s prob- 
lems intimately, he understands the sources 
of her strength and of her weakness. His 
book, therefore, covers its particular field 
with marked thoroughness and wisdom. 
As a practical guide for the young teacher 
it has few rivals. 


Wertt’s HistortcAL FRENCH READER. 
By Felix Weill, Instructor in French, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. With illus- 
trations, notes, composition exercises, ques- 
tions in French and vocabulary. Cloth, 
16mo, 163 pages. Price, 40 cents. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 

Thirty selections for second year reading, 
each a complete episode, from Martin, 
Julian, Froissart, France, Michelet, de 
Barante, Hugo, Mignet, Fénelon, Tallemant 
des Réaux, Taine, Hamilton, Normand, 
‘Saint-Simon, Rousseau, de Stael, Voltaire, 
Marmontel, Moreau, Lamartine, Thiers, 
Marbot, Mérimée, Sarcey, and Loti. The 
original text has been preserved as far 
as possible; but the abridgment of the 
Chanson de Roland and the selection from 
Froissart have been rewritten in modern 
French, and the text has been shortened, 
especially in the first half of the book. 


CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. Ed- 
ward Van Dyke Robinson, University of 
Minnesota. Crown 8vo. 485 pages. 
Price, $1.25. Chicago, New York: Rand 
McNally & Co. 


There is very much that is highly:com- 
mendable in this work. Its fine mechani- 
cal excellencies are such as are to be con- 
fidently looked for in the press issued of 
this house. 

The method of dealing with the masses 
of empirical facts which arise for considera- 
tion in commercial geography, involving, 
as it does, natural economic and trade 
relations, is simple, interesting and rational. 

The author’s purpose evidently is to 
explain the geographic division of labor in 
terms of all the factors involved, fully de- 
veloping the three sets of control which 
affect or determine the localization of in- 
dustries, viz., the natural, the human and 
the economic. 

Part I treats of the beginnings, the de- 
pendencies of commerce and transportation 
development. 

Part II. Continents and countries are 
considered in methodical detail as to their 
climatic industrial and commercial relations. 

The book abounds in graphic illustra- 
tions, diagrams and maps. 

Several pages of helpful reference tables 
and a full index close the volume. 

Informative and educational, this book 
realizes, we believe, the author’s aim to 
present a commercial geography “so as to 
make students think.” 
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All Women Need 


the occasional and timely help afforded by a natural family 
remedy—proved to be gentle and prompt in action, unfail- 
ingly effective, and absolutely harmless. Thousands of 
women the whole world over have found just the needed 
help—and a veritable boon in 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


A few doses have wonderful effect for good upon the whole 
system—purify the blood, clear and beautify the com- 
plexion—brighten the eye—relieve headache, backache, dull 
feelings and other troubles—invigorate tired-out nerves. 














At any druggist, 10c., 25c. 


The special directions in every box are very valuable 





to women wishing to be and to appear their best. 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG = E e 
~ZFOR YOUR SCHOOL 

te Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 

means the making of better citizens; better men and women 


; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big fiag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either ! 


WRIT Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ...._< Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 55 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, a ontgee prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
jag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retail store. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

am Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
| ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “Be 

AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Cc Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoln’s picture securely 

ed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
ns or the buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
you. After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 

will pay you cash for writing a feW letters f-r 1s to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 






















c - Wednesdays: lay combinations and separa- 
tions; copy from blackboard. 

d Thursdays: lay combinations and separa- 
tions; memory. 

e Fridays: copy new combinations and sepa- 
rations from blackboard. 

3 Hand Work. 

a Mondays: illustration of selections from 

familiar poems; e¢. g. 


“T saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky.” 


It will be found convenient to give each pupil 

a slip of paper on which has been written or 

printed the selection he is to illustrate. These 

should be selected with care. 

b Tuesdays: Using cut letters, lay sentences 
suggested by picture. Each child should 
have a different picture. 

c¢ Wednesdays: review paper construction; 
plan should be on blackboard. 

d Thursdays: free illustration of favorite 
story, poem, game or of an interesting 
experience. 

e Fridays: raffia weaving and construction. 


THE DISCONTENTED BULB* 


“Tm tired of living in this dark place,” said the little bulb. 
“Must we stay here always?” “Be patient,” said the mother 
bulb, ‘‘and I will tell you a story. “Last Spring I was a 
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little bulb like yourself. I, too, was impatient until one day 
I was carried up into the light. I was put with many other 
bulbs in the greenhouses. Each day the sun shone in on us, 
helping us to grow tall and strong. One day I felt a new 
stem pushing up through my green leaves. A few days later, 
it was taller than the tallest leaf. Can you guess what was 
on the stem? A yellow bud! The sun coaxed it to unfold 
its petals, and one morning when he looked in the flower shone 
like a golden star above my leaves.” 

“O mother!” cried the little bulb, “shall I have a pretty 
star flower, too?” “Yes, little daffodil, you will have a pretty 
star flower and the children will clap their hands when they 
see you.” “TI shall not mind staying in the dark now,” said 
the little bulb. 

THE SURPRISE * 


Last Fall an ugly caterpillar made his home in my garden. 
Every day I saw him crawling about, wearing his thick fur 
coat. He always wore the same warm, brown coat, striped 
with black. One day, I missed him. I did not see him 
again. - When the leaves had fallen from the trees I found a 
cocoon which my caterpillar had spun and fastened upon a 
twig. I broke off the twig and kept it all winter in a sunny 
window. Yesterday we had a beautiful surprise, the cater- 
pillar and I. He crawled out of the cocoon, looking queer 
and thin. He no longer wore the fur coat. After he had 
been in the sun awhile he began to move about. Then came 
the surprise. The folded wings at his sides quivered and 
spread, and he soon found he could fly through the air. When 
he had tried his wings, I opened the window and he flew out 
into the garden, a beautiful butterfly. 


* These stories are reprinted by courtesy of School Century Publishing Company. 


The Spirit of the Season 


It is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before; 
The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside the door. 
There is a blessing in the air, 
Which Seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green fields. 


Love, now an universal birth, 
From heart to heart is stealing, 

From earth to man, from man to earth, 
It is the hour of feeling. 


One moment now, may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason; 
Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. - Hie 3 
— Wordsworth 


This Is March 


Oh, the tossing of the branches, 

The living budding branches 
High in air! 

And the sun that shines so brightly, 

The shadows dancing lightly, 
Everywhere. 

The gurgle of the water, 

The laughing, sparkling water, 
Flowing by; 

The wind — a thrill of vigor, 

Now a sound of winter rigor, 
Now a sigh. 

Above, the blue sky leaning, 

Brightly shining, full of meaning, 
Perfect arch! 

Breezes bracing, dry leaves chasing, 

Wind-tossed branches interlacing, 
This is March!” 





— Selected . 


The Bluebird 


Among the windy boughs of March 
A silver note I heard, 

And saw against the morning sky 
A blue and bonny bird, 

A feathered soldier, bright and brave 
Who faced the chilly hours 

Of early spring to sound again 
The roll-call of the flowers. 


O, violet in the withered moss, 
Awake from sleep once more, 

Come, daffodils and crocuses, 
The winter snows are o’er — 

And, tulip, light your flaming torch, 
And, snowdrop, meek and pale, 

- Arise and strew your dainty bells, 

Like pearls o’er hill and dale. 


Then forth from every spot of earth 
Where rootlets ever grew, 

With silken banners floating free, 
And plumes of varied hue, 

And slender spears of living green, 
And tiny golden shields, 

The army of the blossoms came 
And took the woods and fields. 


— Minna Irving 


The Sower 


“Come, wild Wind,” said the Catkin folks, 
“ Loiter not on the way. 
It is time for us to plant our seeds; 
We need your help to-day.” 





The jolly wild Wind whisked merrily by, 
And never a word did he say; 

But birch and willow and alder trees 
He planted by scores that day. 


— Mary F. Butts 
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NOTES 


— New York City’s largest public school 
is in East Houston Street, and houses nearly 


4600 pupils under one roof. The present er AL HE 
enrollment of girls at this school is 2093, : , : 
under oy dh of lege eatin * we é Your salary-earning ability is directly proportional to 
But tee and her assistant; of boys, 2400. your efficiency as a teacher. You, hope to receive 
coe big oe: 18, the building 1S ye quite more money for your services, merit the advancement 
rge enough; in one instance, two Classes, by an increase in general knowledge and in better 
or about seventy-five pupils, using in com-] methods of teaching. Only energy and devotion to high pedagogical ideals will carry you far 
mon one of the largest class-rooms. To in your chosen field. You are untrue to yourself and to those who have faith in you if you do 
hold a general assembly of either boys or|"°t advance just as far as natural ability, study and well-directed energy can carry you. It is 
girls is impossible. The best that can be not wrong to seek the highest salary paid for your class of service; it is rather a matter of self- 
: ° 4s -_ | preservation. 
done en hage hat of movable eS Don’t be satisfied to be “just an average person”’; the field is less crowded only a very little 
to assemble about roco at a time. ©) farther along. You can advance into that field, and can demand and get what you want, if you 
apportioning of recesses requires the great-| are willing to pay the price, which is definitly fixed—there are no “bargain days.” Will it be 
est care in order not to overcrowd the yard | worth a winter of spare time study to be able to know in the spring that you have definitely 
area. moved toward a better position, better salary, and improved working conditions? Don’t say you 
have no spare time; every one of us busy people finds time to do things we want todo. The 
YOUR EYES Interstate School asks the privilege of helping you to coin your extra hours into dollars between 


d , 
The comparative value of eyesight and pr 5 apa peg 
reading is set forth in a note, to which the EVENING STUDY . AYS np gee 
Harpers have devoted a page in the new YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOO 


book, ‘Class Teaching and Management,” | every earnest student of the Interstate School. 
by William Estabrook Chancellor. ‘‘ Your] It pays in increased efficiency, in better salaries, 
eyes are worth more to you than any book. in better teaching conditions. What would it 
Your safety and your success in life de-| be worth to you to be conscious of ample equip: 
pend on your eyes; therefore take care of| Frenne study, an hour era time under our able 
them. Always hold your head up when Ceastiees, paid for at reasonable rates, a little 
you read. Hold your book fourteen inches at a time, will put you among the progressive 
from your face Be sure that the light is} and the valued members of your profession. 

clear and good. Never read in a bad light.| This is the teacher's correspondence school; 
Never read with the sun shining directly} your interests are our only interests. We offer 
on the book. Never face the light in read-] Normal Courses for strong reviews; Primary 
ing. Let the light come’ from behind or Methods and Intermediate and Grammar 
over your left shoulder. Avoid books or ee all oni ae first to ap to 
paper printed indistinctly or in small] Yo%ed solely to methods of teaching; and Aca- 


t R ir: foods _.. |demic branches for advanced study. For those 
ype. est your eyes by looking aWay| who wish to enter commercial life we offer Busi- 


from the book every few minutes. _Cleanse ness,’ Shorthand, Typewriting, and Pharmacy 
your eyes night and morning with pure} Courses. Write to-day for information. 
water.” This advice is included in “Class 


Teaching and Management” as the recom. | lMterstate School of Correspondence 
mendation of the committee of the Chil-] 378-384 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
dren’s Welfare Association of Women 


wittws BLACKBOARD READING 
By MAUD MOORE 


TEACHERS SHOULD. TRAVEL It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and inexperienced First Grade teachers alike. 
Ev her should el duri The experienced will appreciate fully its worth and the inexperienced will hail it with delight. 

pore! Benger Boece ° AVE SOMS Culms There are no more trying days for a First Grade teacher than those of the first weeks, when 
the summer. There is no other prepara- forty or fifty medium and bright minds —as yet unaccustomed to formal learning of any kind 
tion for her next year’s work so effective] —are having opened up to them a new life. Price, 50 cents 


as coming in contact with new people among] EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
new scenes. An ideal goal for such an out- 


ing is at the Colorado Chautauqua and|“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED § ‘A 


Summer School, at Boulder, Colo. The) with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic,” Miss Thompson writes 

free literature published by this institution | thus in her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 
tells all about the expense and the charms} library for her school, The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 46 page 
of such an outing. Better write to the] fllustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
Secretary, F. A. Boggess, to-day. Chicago. It is sent free. 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS 


Just the thing you have been looking for to present to your Pupils 


A DECIDED SUCCESS was our plain, engraved souvenir last year. The large number we sold convinces us that the 
teachers are looking for something artistic rather than a highly colored souvenir. 

The engraving herewith shows our new design which js engraved in a rich photo brown ink. The word “ Souvenir”’ instead 
of being in brown like last year is embossed in gold which gives it a richer appearance. At the top appears the date “ 1911°’ 
which was not vn last year. Around the photo is a very beautiful frame embossed in plain white which is another feature 
our last year’s style did not possess. The photo is same size as last year’s, being 14 x 24 inches. These souvertirs were es- 
pecially designed for the higher grade teachers and also those of lower grades wno do not care for anything so flashy. We 
also have the highly colored souvenirs and will, be pleased to send you samples of our full line upon receipt @ ac stamp. 

The size of souvenir is 34 x 5 inches and tontains 12 pages including tne cover and the inside contains a small poem en- 
titled “Close of School” (not the one we used last year) together with other appropriate matter. We print for you the name of 
your school, district number, township, county, state, School Board, teacher and scholars, which matter you must send us when 
you order. We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or school-house. If photo is wanted must send 
us a photograph of self or school-house and we will make a small 10 to appear on each souvenir. je can copy a 
large or small photo, but if you want the best results, send us a good clear that is not too small. Your photograph will 
be returacd unitjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first-class and they will not fade. Note: The photos we 
use on our souvenir style 9 are much larger than the ones we have been making. being 14 x 2} inches and we think you will 
find them larger than any others obtainable. This is one of the good features of our new design and we are sure you will be 
more than pleased with the Photo. 

Price Postpaid: 12 or less without photo 85c. Additional ones sc. each. 12 or less with photo $1.00. Additional ones 6 
each. Our sotvenirs are possibly not the cheapest but the best. Elezant transparent envelopes to match at sc. per dozen. 
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Souvenir No. 9 In no cas? will we fill orders for less than there are scholars’ names to be printed. A 2c. stamp will bring you samples and 
f circulars and price list of photo post cards and Photographs. 
Our souvenirs are exactly as represented here and if you do not find them so, you may return them and we will refund your money. That’s the way we have been doing busi 
ness for the last eleven years. Remittance must accompany all orders. If any errors are made in’ your order due to our carelessness we will gladly reprint it free of charge. 
I have been ordering my souvenirs from for the t . 
five years and have always been very well slenand. 7 Ca Old Reliable SEI BERT PRINTI NG Co. 
Yours truly, i 7 
Randall, Minn. Curtbel Kay. Souvenir Firm Box 210 Canal Dover, Ohio 
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BEST ENTERTAINMENT 


These well-known books of entertainments and exhibitions contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, tab- 


leaux, pantomimes, monologues, etc. 


Many of the books are made up of original material written expressly for 


them, and all are prepared by persons of experience. and established reputation in this line of work. 





Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOT'’S SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “speaks his piece.”” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 





CHILD'S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. &L. J, Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 


leaux. Contains over one hundted pieces, many of which were 
specially written for this book. © For children of six years. Paper 
nding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his own 
niece. For children of seven years. - Paper bind- 

, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE'S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations for little 
people, mostly in verse and ranging in length from 
four to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This 


volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces for just 
that age when the child’s natural diffidence makes 
the right piece very necessary. For children of ten 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E.C. &L. J. 
Rook. This book is composed of bright, cheery, and 
wholesome recitations by the most popular authors. 
For children of twelve years. Paper, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
Upward of seventy recitations of exceptional merit, 
carefully arranged for grammar grades and ungraded 
schools, Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, Farrar, 
Heine, Saxe are among the contributors. For children of thirteen 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 


excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 

and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. 
For children of ten years. Paper bind- 
ing, 25 cents. 


pce Eto 
far and prepared by experts. These books will provide a complete program for any 
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entertainment in the school, home, church, lodge, or club. 
binding, 30 cents. Full set, $7.80. 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well- 
balanced .book, which teaches. young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The dialogues are 
all simple and easily learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. j 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
Everything written for this volume. One of the best books in print. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
book is brimful of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, 
parades, medleys, etc. There is not a dull or uninteresting piece in 
the whole collection. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourine 
and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, directions 
simple. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Composed 
of a number of original and simple plays, short comedies, and 
other attractive entertainments, all easily produced, and sure of 

success.. For children of five to fifteen years. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. ByE.C. &L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially prepared for this volume. Con- 
tains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill, and March, Mother 
Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tam- 
bourine Drill, etc. Fullest directions and success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to fifteen 
years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readingsand Recitations. By 
Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces make their 
first appearance in this volume, while a number of 
others are original creations of the compiler. No 
reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 


to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the most popular 
humorous recitation books published. Contains many 
of the best humorous selections. Every piece is a gem, 
and there is not a coarse one among them. Paper bi , 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and-dramatic, and all the very best of 


their kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 
thing real funny” that young péople like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless the 
best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-School, to public and private entertainments. 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper , 30 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The standard for a géneration. 
Something for every age, every occasion, every sentiment. 
unsurpassed for variety and freshness of material. 


Thirty-nine numbers — 3900 selections. 
The selections are 
Every piece selected, tested 


Each number, paper 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent 


PUBLISHING 
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BOOKS FOR JUST NOW 


Provision has been made for every age and occasion where an entertainment is to be given, and something 
will be found to meet every conceivable requirement. A number of the books are graded according to the ages of 
the children and others are composed entirely of material for a special kind of entertainment. 





SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE 
M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, YEAR. By Clara J. Denton. For each 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. holiday there are two or more features— 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special dialogues, drills, mution songs, exercises, 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 ceuts. plays. Among oo days provided for 

are New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 

HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s it. 

Shoemaker.- All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and ~ day, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day 

sure to prove most successful in their presentation. ‘They can be Decoratiqn Day, Flag Day, Fourth of 

given on any ordinary stage or platform, and require nothing difficult July, Labor Day Thanksg iving Da 
in the way of costume. Paper binding, 30 cents. Easter and Christmas. per bind 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs.J.W.Shoemaker. #8» 30 cents. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from : 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such eS MALDON. 4 By Phineas 
a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found in one oe  Veees & wee varisty of 
; ’ new and original dialogues expressly 


volume. | Paget 6: 30 cents. srepared for this work by a corps of especially qualified writers. 
STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues per binding, 30 cents. 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John H. Bechtel. 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. A volume especially prepared for college use and containing a supe- 
rior collection of short prose extracts from the leading oratois and 
MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is full writers of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
of life and action. It is composed of the best contributions of more : 
than thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Read'n's and Recitatio s. 
grades of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents. By John H. Bechtel. This collection comprises speeches 
from the most eminent clergymen, lecturers, and 
STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, writers of the century, and contains good, stirring reci- 
A. M. In variety of subject and adaptation to oc- tations, adapted to every kind of temperance occasion. 
casion this book has special points of merit, and 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
the dialogues will be found both interesting and 
instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Rea ings and 


m Recitations. By John H. Bechel. An excellent 
SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander collection of 150 pieces of unusual merit, suited io 
Clark, A. M. Contains much good material jor 


f Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor ‘ 0-i- 
the young folks as well as for the older people, and eties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniver 
furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 


sary Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 4 , - 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed 
POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett: Pro- 


fer - of originally prepared responsive exercises, dramatized 
vision is made for young and old, grave and gay. Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to all 
The subjects are well chosen, and the dialogues are 


nat kinds of anniversary celebrations or other public exer- 
full of life and sparkle. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


cises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 
FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. a Se 
Katege. Sere Cah Giy now Maes... Sevens Gam MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses 
Po sy 4 yrarghe ye > ary ban cany Sey Rook and Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise 
osing, atchet rill, Fin ose nll, 20uave Urill, » dae 
Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine money for church, school, or benevolent purposes than 


, -e by means of entertainments. This unique volume con- 
Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. , que v 


tains a great abundance of new and original material 

IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are TABLEA CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
introduced. There are nearly one hundred diagrams illustrating merry this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
the movements. _ Among the more popular and pleasing drills a tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, teur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, and all is 
Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


ee SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. Mcl Good 
\° y john |. Mcintyre. Gooc 
EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 








novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- book contains an abundance of the best for both classes, all written 
claim, “I have found it” —found just what is wanted for use in to order by one who knows how to do it well. There are jokes, 
Day-school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, at Teas and other monolozues, dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and short 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B.L.C. Griffith. The 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a plays differ widely in character, thus allording an unusual variety. 
great writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, The scenery required is in no instance difficult, the situations are 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those children learn always ingenious, and the plots are such as to hold the attention of 
about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. Paper bind- an audience from the beginning to the - = 





ing, 30 cents. end. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS 


A library of the world’s best literature, arranged for recitation. The 
great masters of fiction, poetry, drama, history, oratory and debate are repre- 
sented by their best examples. About two thousand pieces and every selection a 
gem. No other books are so well adapted to the use of the elocutionist, profes- 
al ee — Twenty-seven numbers. Each, paper binding, 30 cents. 

u -40. 


prepaid upon receipt of price 


COMPANY, go2 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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ys? 
[Fhe 


Rhymes and Plays for Happy 


Days VII 


Atice E. ALLEN 


The March Wind and the Kites 


(A little play for an older child as March Wind, and any number of 
little boys and girls as Kites. They may wear kites, or carry them. 
They are at the far end of the room, bobbing about, whispering to- 
gether, etc., when March Wind blows in at the door.) 4 


March Wind (stopping, peering at Kites, wonderingly) 
Who are those funny looking little people over there? Snow- 
flakes? It’s cold enough, surely, but, somehow, they don’t 
look like snowflakes. They’re too big and one is yellow 
and one is blue. (Going nearer.) Flowers? It’s too early. 
Why, there’s something looks like a boy tied to one of them. 
And there’s a girl — I believe it’s Molly — fastened to the blue 
one. (One oj the Kites calls.) Why, one of them’s calling. 
(Calls.) Ho, there, want me? 

First Kite Please, are you the March Wind? 

Wind (laughing) Ho, ho! —that’s my name! 

Second Please, do you like to blow things? 

Wind (laughing) Ho, ho! —don’t I though? 

Third Please — are you big enough to blow us? 

Wind (laughing) Ho, ho, ho! — well, I shouldn’t wonder. 

Fourth Please —will you try? 

Fijth We’re made to be blown? 

Wind Who are you? 

All Why, we’re Kites. 

One I’m Bobby’s. 

Others (one after another) I’m Bertha’s. I’m Molly’s. 

All And we all want to fly away with you, up, up, up — 

Wind (puffing and blowing and running toward Kites) 
Well, here. we go —one, two, three, and away — away — 
away. Ho, ho, ho! (Kites run ahead of Wind, all flapping 
and blowing and singing gaily to music of “Lightly Row.’) 


Lightly blow, 
Brightly blow, 
We’re the children’s kites, you know — 
Lightly blow, 
Brightly blow, 
Up — away — we'll go. 
In the wind and in the sun, 
Flying is the best of fun — 
Up we'll go, 
Up we'll go — 
Up, up, up — Ho! Ho! 
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Deas 6 aves a 


March and April 


(Frolic and March for girls as April Children and Boys as March 
Children. In last four lines where rhythm changes, the Frolic changes 
to brisk march, April children leading.) 

A pril Children (one or more.may recite throughout — teasingly 
to March children) 
Can’t catch me! 
Marck 

Wait — you’ll see — 

Now, all ready — 
One, two, three! 

(Run ajter April children, who run, too, laughing) 


A pril (pausing and shaking finger at March) 
No, no, no — 
Go more slow — 
’Tisn’t fair 
To run, you know! 


March (pausing) 
I’d forgotten, 
April arch, 
If Id catch you, 
I must Marcu! 
(Marching.) 
Now, one and two and three and four — 
All ready — here we go! 
I'll surely overtake you yet — 
Sweet April, as you know! 


Twins 
(For tiny boy and girl, exactly the same height) 
Girl (bowing to boy) 
I am a little Day of March, 
Out in the twilight playing. 


Bo 
A And I’m a little Night of March, 
Down from the hilltops straying. 
Girl 
Last winter, all the little days 
Than I were so much smaller, 
Boy 


eq 
And all the nights that went and came 
Than I were so much taller! 
Both (measuring back to back) 
But see — we measure like as pins — 
I really think we must be Twins! 
(Continued on page 170) 
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BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY LEssONS IN _ ENGLISH. 
ADVANCED LEssoNS IN’ ENGLISH. By 
George C. Howland. Chicago: Colonial 
Book Company. 


These are two excellent books for primary 
and grammar school teachers. The author 
believes that the secret of success in English 
teaching lies in starting the pupil aright at 
the very beginning. The work here out- 
lined is unusually thorough and every 
principle is amply illustrated. 

Pictures and verses are also numerous 
and the course seems well adapted to achieve 
its aim without unnecessary waste of time 
and energy. 

Dann’s ScHoot Hymnar. By Hollis 
Dann, Professor of Music in Cornell Uni- 
versity. Cloth, large 8vo. 191 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. New York, Cincinnati 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 

This song book for high schools, normal 
schools, and colleges includes only texts and 
music which are suitable and worthy. It is 
the result of a wide experience in directing 
the teaching of music, from the kinder- 
garten to the university. The hymns and 
chants are such as will attract and hold the 
attention and interest of young people, as 
here presented. The study of such hymn 
tunes and anthems is one of the most practi- 
cal and effective means of teaching sight 
reading, and of acquiring efficiency in 
chorus singing. The volume contains also 
the best of the patriotic and national songs, 
and many of the familiar folk and planta- 
tion songs. 


CumMINGs’s NATURE STUDY FOR HIGHER 
GRAMMAR GRADES. By Horace H. Cum- 
mings, B. S., formerly Supervisor of Nature 
Study, State Normal School, University of 
Utah. Cloth. r2mo. 274 pages, with il- 
lustrations. Price, 75 cents. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. 

This book is designed to meet the needs of 
pupils in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of elementary schools. The sub- 
jects treated cover a wide range of observa- 
tion and experience, and an effort is made, 
in the eighth grade, especially, to develop 
the uses and methods of classifying know}l- 
edge. Light, heat, sound, electricity, gravity 
friction, etc. —all these are studied, not 
only that the pupil may understand their 
laws and relations, but that he may appre- 
ciate their beauty and use. The making 
and recording of observations, the writing 
of descriptions of experiments performed 
end of deductions drawn from them, add 
greatly to the interest of the work in these 
higher grades, and help to establish scienti- 
fic habits of thought and execution. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
EXPANSION 


Announcement is made of the comple- 
tion of plans for the enlargement of the 
manufacturing facilities of the Remington 
Typewriter plaut at Ilion, N. Y., and new 
building operations will, begin at once. 
This action is necessitated by an unparal- 
leled demand which has compelled the 
Remington Typewriter factory to work 
overtime for several months with many of 
the dep:rtments operating day and night. 

The typewriter has always been called, 
“The Barometer of Trade,” and this in- 
creased demand for typewriters is there- 
fore the best possible evidence of the grow- 
ing activity of general business throughout 














Hygienic Importance of 
Dustiess Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


paration that accomplishes its purpose by catching and holding all dust particles, 
illing the millions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it. ree or four treat- 
ments a year are all that are necessary. Standard Floor Dressing preserves the floors 
makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and cost of caretaking. Sold in barrels 
half barrels, and one and five gallon cans. 
A Trial Free of All Cost 
We will gladly prove the efficiency of my -g-4 Dressing asa 
dust preventive, by treating floor of one rridor in 
“y school or public building AT OUR ‘OWN “EXPENSE. 
© localities far removed from our agencies, we will 
send free sample with full directions for applying. 
Write for testimonials, reports and book, 
we Dust avd its Dangers.’ yy 
Not ‘orh d use. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(imCORFURATED ) 
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Are you looking for high grade pictures for your Home 


full 16x 20 in size, any one of which will be shipped to any part of the United States, 
pone. upon receipt of $1.00, or any two in same tube for 
Art Stores. Send for one to-day. 


Christ at Twelve Hofmann 
Sistine Madonna Raphael 


Christ in the Sonne Raphael Hope Burne-Jones | 
Dance of the Nymphs Corot Fidelity Burne-Jones 

Sir Galahad atts Bodenhausen Madonna Bodenhausen 

Gleaners Millet Madam Le Brun and Daughter by 

Landscape with Mill Ruysdael Herself 


Christ and the Rich Ruler Hofmann 
Angelus Millet 


If you are at all interested in pictures and sculpture, our new catalogue will be valu- 
able to you. We send it upon receipt of fifty cents, which amount is placed to your 
credit on our books, and deducted from your first order for goods amounting to $5.00 
or more. This book was compiled at a very large expense and can not be sent free to 
all who apply. The above is a fair proposition to you and protects us. 


NATIONAL ART SUPPLY CO., 224 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 






aud School at reasonable prices? 


SIXTEEN SUBJECTS NOW READY 


The Masterpieces named below are reproduced in Genuine Royal Sepia Photogravure, 








$1.75. hese pictures are 
autiful brown prints, high class in every way and would cost you at least $3.00 in local 







Hofmann 
Dicksee 


Christ at Thirty 
Young Handel at Organ 









Golden Stair Burne-Jones 





NEW CATALOGUE OF PICTURES AND SCULPTURE 














(Not Inc.) 











the country. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


mental aptitude and abilities. 
read and talk, and, later on, study. 
psychological and physiological laws of growth. 


BOSTON 













Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 





It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
He would have them /earn to observe first, 
This is common sense, and founded on 











CHARLEs F. ‘Kino, Manager of National School of Methods 












EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Continued from page 168) 


Acrostic 

? (For five tiny children with big green letters) 
i First (imitating wind) 

M—mm! The Merry March Wind’s humming; 
Second (exclaiming) 
Ah! 1 see an Alder red; 
| Third (listening) 
i Rah! I hear-a Robin Redbreast; 
Fourth (look ng overhead) 

Caw! A Crow cries overhead; 
Fifth (laughing) 

Ha! Ha! Ha! the High-Hole’s drumming; 
All (clapping hands) 

MakcH is coming, coming, coming! 










































Pussy Willow 


I found her out in the fields to-day, 
Asleep on her pretty pillow, 

A dear little baby wrapped in furs — 
The first little Pussy Willow. 


So furry she was, so cozy and warm 
I said as I stooped and kissed her — 
“I’m almost quite sure, of the other flowers, 
You’re the little Eskimo Sister!” 


Pine Cones 


We’re cheery little Pine Cones — 
Oh come — come listen quick! 

As here we sit beside your fire, 
You'll hear us click! click! click! 


Sugar Season 


The days are so sweet, 
So warm and so sunny, 
The first bees come out, 
All looking for honey; 
The days are so sweet, 
Can that be the reason, 
That everyone says 
“It’s a good sugar season?” 





Picture Plays VII 


Auice E. ALLEN} 
Six Black Crows 


fe(Give anxiously and solemnly, with appropriate pantomime. 
tate crow-call.) 
All (walking along) 
Caw! Caw! Caw! 
We're saucy black crows; 
We’re hunting for spring, 
As everyone knows. 


Imi- 
































First 
Just passed old winter 
Stuck in a thaw, 
Second 
He ran away from us — 
All 








Caw! Caw! Caw! 





























All 
Caw! Caw! Caw! 
Third 
Just under that larch, 
Done up in his furs, 
We saw little March. 
Fourth 











He shook with laughter 
When us he saw. 











Fijth 





Do we look funny? 
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All 


Caw! Caw! Caw! 


All 
Caw! Caw! Caw! 
We’re saucy black crows — 
We’re hunting for spring, 
But it snows and it blows! 
Sixth 
“All sorts of weather,” 
Laugh’d March — “Ha! Ha!” 
All 
Where is the Springtime? 
Caw! Caw! Caw! 





The Four Winds 


(A dialogue for five children) 


A. L. 
Child 
O North Wind! O North Wind! 
How coldly you blow, 
You bring us the frost 
And the ice and the snow. 


North Wind 
’Mid icebergs and snow-fields, 
Far North is my home, 
And chilled with their breath, 
To your country I come. 
Child 
O South Wind! O South Wind! 
How softly you come; 
While the flowers smell so sweetly, 
And all the bees hum. 


South Wind 
I come from hot deserts, 
And over warm seas, 
And that’s why you find me 
A warm, gentle breeze. 
Child 
O East Wind! O East Wind! 
How chilling you are; 
I like all the other winds 
Better by far. 


East Wind 
O’er great wintry wastes 
To your country I fly; 
And that is what makes me 
So cold and so dry. 
Child 
’ O West Wind! O West Wind! 
How fresh and how sweet 
- You blow in my face, 
After close, sultry heat. 


West Wind 
My cool, bracing air 
From the ocean I bring; 
And fly to your shores 
With good health on my wing. 





Dafty-down-Dilly 
LENA BAKER 
Dear little Daffy-down-dilly, 
Coming so early in Spring! 
Little you know, as you raise your sweet3head, 
Of the joy you bring! 


Braving the storms and the tempests 
With your fair petals unfurl’d: 
Bringing a message of hope and of gladness 
To all the world! 
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When the Stomach Stops 
WorKING PROPERLY BECAUSE THERE IS 
WIND IN IT, Use Stuart's DyspEp- 
stA TABLETs TO SET 1T GOING 
AGAIN 
A Trial Package Free 


The doctors call it flatulency, but 
unprofessional folks know it as “wind 
on the stomach,” and a most distress- 
ing state of things it is. It is a serious 
condition of this great motor organ. 
Always annoying and painful in the 
extreme, at times often leading to bad 
and ° fatal results. The stomach em- 
barrassed and hampered with wind, 
cannot take care of its food properly 
and indigestion follows, and this has a 
train too appalling to enumerate. The 
entire system is implicated — made an 
active or passive factor in this trouble 
and life soon becomes a questionable boon 

All this is explained in doctor books; 
how undigested food causes gases by 
fermentation and fomentation in which 
process some essential fluids are de- 
stroyed — burnt up — wasted by chemical 
action, followed by defective nutrition 
and the distribution through the ali- 
mentary tract of chemically wrong ele- 
ments and as a consequence the stom- 
ach and entire system is starved. Plenty 
of food, you see, but spoiled in prepara- 
tion and worse than worthless. 

A deranged stomach is the epitome 
of evil; nothing too bad to emanate 
from it, but the gas it generates is prob- 
ably its worst primary effect and the only 
way to do away with this is to remove 
the cause. Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
‘go to the root of this trouble. They at- 
tack the gas-making foods and render them 
harmless. Flatulency or wind on the 
stomach simply cannot exist where these 
powerful and wonderworking little tab- 
iets are in evidence. 

They were made for this very purpose 
to attack gas making foods and convert 
them into proper nutriment. This is their 
province and office. A whole book could 
be written about them and then not all 
told that might be told with profit to 
sufferers from this painful disease, dys- 
pepsia. It would mention the years of 
patient and expensive experiment in effort 
to arrive at this result —of failures in- 
numerable and at last success. It would 
make mention of the different stomach 
correctives that enter into this tablet and 
make it faithfully represent all. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not 
alone intended for the sick, but well folks 
as well; for the person who craves hearty 
foods and wants to eat heartily and 
run no risk of bad effects, they act like 
a charm and make eating and digestion 
a delight and pleasure. They keep the 
stomach active and energetic and able and 
willing to do extra work without special 
labor or effort. Don’t forget this. Well 
people are often neglected, but the Stuart 
Dyspepsia Tablets have them in mind. 

A free trial package will be sent any 
one who wants to know just what they 
are, how they look and taste, before 
beginning treatment with them. After 
this go to the drug store for them; every- 
where, here or at home, they are 50 cents 
a box and by getting them at home you 
will save time and postage. Your doctor 
will prescribe them; they say there are 
40,000 doctors using them, but when you 
know what is the matter with yourself, 
why go to the expense of a prescription ? 
For free trial package address F. A. 
Stuart Company, 234 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 





School News 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


David P. Barrows, Ph. D., recently 
Director of Education in the Philippines, 
says, ‘‘During those dreadful and perplex- 
ing months of 1goo and early 1go1, officers 
commanding garrisons gave warmest sup- 
port to education. With the organization 
of civil government by the Taft Commis- 
sion, education was the main feature. The 
Bureau of Education was organized by law 
in January, 1901, and the engagement of 
1ooo American teachers was in response 
to requests of the Filipinos. Since then, 
towns have vied with one another in sacri- 
fice for schools. Advocacy of schools is 
an almost indispensable pre-election pledge; 
school support is often the only basis of 
many an official’s claim to public usefulness. 
In one year over 265,000 pesos was volun- 
tarily contributed to supplement the public 
revenue of the schools. Of seventy-five 
bills passed by the first Legislature, nine 
had for their aim or object, the encourage- 
ment of education. One of these acts 
established the University of the Philip- 
pines and the first act passed by the As- 
sembly appropriated 1,000,000 pesos to 
aid in the construction of hamlet. school- 
houses.” 

Out of 1200 “pueblos” or townships, 
probably none is now without a carefully 
supervised system of public schools. Of 
the more than 12,000 “barrios” or ham- 
lets not more than 30 per cent are without 
school privileges. Out of a population of 
7,000,000, 600,000, are at school. 8210 
Filipino teachers, all American trained, are 
giving primary instruction in English. 
They have been prepared by normal courses, 
institutes, vacation schools, and assemblies 
and daily training classes to teach common 
primary and industrial work, hygiene, 
simple, domestic science, local -govern- 
ment and village improvement, gardening 
and agriculture. Two hundred intermedi- 
ate schools giving three years’ courses pre- 
pare for the forty high schools. 

The university and the schools have 
revived native arts and industries, have 
provided industrial training in shops and 
laboratories not to be paralleled in America, 
have taken up the campaign against disease 
and are diffusing knowledge of sanitation 
and nursing. Mr. Barrows further says 
that education in the Philippines has suc- 
ceeded because of its strength as a moral 
force, not because of the support of the 
commission. What has been done since 
1903 has been done in spite of inadequate 
means. The failure of the government to 
add 30 per cent to the revenues for educa- 
tion is responsible for the failure to make 
the educational organization complete. 
It should now appropriate generously and 
raise the meagre salary of the native teach- 
ers as well as place a school in every settle- 
ment. 

James W. Beardsley, before Clark Uni- 
versity, speaking on “The Progress of Pub- 
lic Works” in the Philippines says, “In the 
construction of schools the people have 
shown a commendable spirit. Contributions 
from rich and poor in money, material, 
and service have beén added to govern- 
ment funds to provide better or larger 
buildings or for a school-house where no 
funds were available.” 

As thoughtful people agree that Colonic! 
Expansion on American lines can be suc- 
cessful only by following American ideals 
of universal education, the school situation 
in the Philippines will become an ever in- 
creasing factor in the settlement of all 
problems relating to the Islands. 





Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Leads all other medicines in 
the cure of all spring ailments, 
humors, loss of appetite, that 
tired feeling, paleness and 
nervousness. Take it. 

Get it today. In usual liquid form or 
tablets called Sarsatabs. 100 Doses $1. 





BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Can be carried in purse or vest pocket—always 
ready to relieve Coughs, Hoarseness or lung af- 
fections. Take whenever required—contain no 
opiates. A favoriteamong Speakers and Singers. 
Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
John I. Brown & Son Boston, Mass. 









1911 VACATION TOUR 


65 to 70 days—$390. England, Scotland, France, 
Holland, The Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy. Send 
for descriptive circular. 


L. W. COLWELL, 2944 N. Troy St., Chicago 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Lllustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicago 


AGRICULTURE 


Learn agriculture at home and how 
to teach it. Make your spare time 
count. It’s valuable. A great oppor- 
tunity—great agricultural awakening 
demands more teachers who can teach 
agriculture, and at increased salaries. 


LET US RAISE YOUR SALARY 


Faculty of leading experts from best agricultural! 
colleges, and extension workers, Course for rural, 

, H. 8. teachers and Supte. Teachers will 
au0 be interested in our courses in Poultry or 
Flewers for Profit. You can make some money “on 
the side.” Wh 





























STUDY 


Berides, you need the diver 





not? 
sion. General farm! f 
“How to Make the Farm Pay Moro.” 
Easy terms. Today. 
AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL 
53 Winn Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Eyeglasses 
Not Necessary 


Eyesight Can Be Strengthened, and Most 
Forms of Diseased Eyes Successfully 
Treated Without Cutting or Drugging. 


That the eyes can be strengthened so that eve 
glasses can be dispensed with in many cases has 
been proven beyond a doubt by the testimony of 
hundreds of people who publicly claim that their 
eyesight has been restored 
by that wonderful little in- 
, strument called “‘Actina,”’ 
* Actina”’ also relieves sore 
- and granulated lids, iritis, 
etc., and removes cataracts 
without cutting or drugging 
Over 75,000" Actinas”’ have 
. been sold, therefore “ Actina’’ 
is not an experiment, but a reliable method of 
treatment. 

“Actina” can be used by old and young with 
erfect safety. It is impossible to do harm with one. 
Every member of the family can use the one in- 
strument for any form of disease of the Eye, Ear, 
Throat or Head. One will last for years, and is 
always ready for use. It will be sent on trial, postpaid. 

If you will send your name and address to the Actina 
Applisace Co., Dept. 324 N, 811 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., you will receive, absolutely FREE, 
a valuable book — Professor Wilson's Treatise on 
Disease. 
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Spring 
Mauve M, GRANT 


Now the Spring comes creeping, creeping, 
And the things that have been sleeping, 
Arise and waken slowly. from their long, long winter’s nap, 
And the buds are growing, growing, 
And the icy streams are flowing, 
And the woodpecker is sounding forth his “Tap, tap, tap.” 


For the Spring is coming, coming, 
And the bees will soon be humming, 
As they quiver here and there among the tall and fragrant grass, 
And the sun is warming, growing, 
And the flowers will soon. be blowing, 
O’er the woodland, hill and meadow where you pass. 





March Game 


LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


(Four children leave the room; they represent, Rain, Snow, Wind 
and Sun. The other children may sit in their seats or stand about in 
groups. The children speak in concert.) 


(Wind knocks at the door.) 
Children Who is knocking at the door? 
Wind It is the merry wind. 
Children Who’s come knocking here before ? 
Wind ; 
It is the merry wind. 
May I come in? ’Tis cold outside, 
The merry wind would like to hide; 
I roam by day both far and wide. 


- Children No, no, merry wind. 
(Rain knocks at the door.) 


Children Who is knocking at the door? 
Rain It is the gentle rain. 
Children Who’s come knocking here before? 
Rain ‘ 

It is the gentle rain, 

The merry wind about me blows, 

He often tries to freeze my nose, 
aT mer I come in and dry my toes? 


- Children No, no, gentle rain. 


(Snow knocks at the door’) 


Children Who is knocking at the door? 
Snow It is a flake of snow. 
Children Who’s come knocking here before? 
Snow 
It is a flake of snow, 
I chase away the gentle rain, 
I dash against the window-pane, 
Pray tell, may I come in again? 


Children No, no, Flake of Snow. 
(Sun knocks at the door.) 


Children Who is knocking at the door? 
- Sun It is the smiling Sun. 
Children Who’s come knocking here before? 
Sun 
It is the smiling Sun, 
I find a welcome everywhere, 
It is pleasant too, I do declare, 
Now, may I come in, children fair? 


Children Come in, smiling Sun. 


March 1911 


(Sun enters, children rise and clap hands and sing) 
Merry Sun 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH W.R.R. 
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Maple Sugar Time 
(A recitation for eight children) 
MARTHA Burr BANKS 
First Child (stretching out arms and swaying slightly) 


Now blow, glad breeze, and shake the trees, 
And set the sap astir, if you please. 


Second Child (moving hands upwards with fluttering motion) 


And flow, sap, flow, all gently — so — 
And make the heart of the maple glow. 


Third Child (imitating motion of boring a hole in a tree) 


Good farmer, bore a hole for a door 
And open a way for the maple’s store. 


Fourth Child (pretending to put a spout into a tree) 


And you, little spout, let the sap run out; 
You'll find it ready beyond a doubt. 


Fifth Child (pretending to hang a pail upon a spout) 
Oh, strong little pail, a-swing on your bail, 
To catch the drops you must not fail. 


Sixth Child (pretending to lift a pail from a spout) 


And over the snow now, gay boys, go, 
And carry the sap to the fire’s bright glow. 


Seventh Child (pretending to pour sap into a kettle) 


Now burn, pretty fire, leap high and higher! 
The bubbling kettle must not tire. 


Eighth Child (pretending to skim something from top to kettle) 
And boil away, sweet sap, you may, 
And turn to sugar without delay. 


All Children, in concert (forming circles with fingers) 


Now all is done, and oh, what fun! 
Here’s maple sugar for every one! 





The Garden 


In the Spring we plant and sow 
Tiny seeds all in a row: 

Silent in their beds they lie 

Till some morning by and by 
Tiny forms in coats of green, 
Peeking from their beds are seen; 
Each will hold a tiny cup 

For the raindrops to fill up. 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schvols, colleges and 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
3 ** The right teacher in the rigbt position means the bighest success for botb teacber and school.’ 


by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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To a Daffodil Bulb 


Little brown bulb, so hard and so round, 

Buried so deeply, sleeping so sound! 

Who could imagine what beauties untold 

Lie hid in the blossoms which you shall 
unfold ? 


All through the winter calmly you sleep, 

Cosily, warmly, not daring to peep 

At dainty white snow-fairies over your|t 
head, 

Weaving a blanket to cover your bed. 


But, when the spring comes, radiant and 
sweet, 

And all the earth wakens at touch of her feet, 

Long, golden fingers straight from the sun 

Shall reach down and say to you one by one: 


“Pretty Miss Daffodil, hardy and bold, 

Where are your blossoms, all frilled ’round 
with gold? 

Come, we are waiting! Why are you not 
here ? 

It cannot be springtime until you appear.” 


Little brown bulb, so hard and so round, 
Buried so deeply, sleeping so sound, 
Sleep till you hear the lark’s song sweetly 
ring, 
Then rise in your beauty and welcome the 
spring. 
— Selected 


The Song of the Wind 


I am a giant, strong and bold, 

Such jokes I play on young and old! 
But I work hard from sun to sun, 
And one must have a little fun. 


Sometimes a boy I chance to meet; 
I blow his hat across the street, 
Then toss his kite up to the sky, 
And help his mother’s clothes to dry. 


The flags I wave, the pin-wheels turn, 
The blacksmith’s fire I help to burn. 
Then when it rains I frisk about 

And turn umbrellas inside out. 


I send down leaves in golden showers, 


To make warm blankets for the flowers. 


And then again the seeds I sow, 
Change little raindrops into snow. 


And pile the snow in drifts at night, 
Till all the world looks cold and white. 
I make the miller’s wheels go round 


By which the corn and oats are ground. 


And then I go far out at sea 
Where many boats still wait for me, 
And when the evening sky is red 
I take the fishermen home to bed. 
— M. Helen Beckwith 


From the elm tree’s topmost bough, 
Hark! the robin’s early song! 

Telling.one and all that now 
Merry springtime hastes along. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brorfieid Street, Boston. 


5 has filled these positions in public and private schools 

SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENC extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

ic, Manual Training. elin 4-—" $7, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 

$1600, wonypieal Culture, $650, _ BL "9500, Pri "1a, $450, Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600. 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Gritie. $1 Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, “Syracuse, N.Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all, subjects for civil service, kinder- 


garten, home aney. 50.000 Students 
OAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


AN AGENCY scree ie trenton fo tte 

Sdn akeet then GE fhaeneeS 
+ » A 

oon that yo Ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 


5 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
YOU want to read our new booklet, ‘Teaching as a Business.”’ 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 
































HE BRE WER 2¢Eres 


1302 IDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every heip. 


ARE YOU A COOD CRADE TEACHER? 


Do you lack opportunity of learning where you can secure a better position in location, salary, work, or in 
all three? Would you like a real good position? Then try a Specialist in the business! Literally and éruthjulls 
we have many more positions for your sort than we can find teachers for. Send for “Iliustrative Lists.” 
We fill places “ from the University to the grades.” Yours for promotion. 





B. F CLARK O,. STEINWAY HALL r YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFIC SPOKANE, WA PEYTON BLOCK 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE PITTSBURGH. TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


CHABLES R. COFFIN, A. M., Manager 
Two years’ REGISTRATION FREE, for a limited time. 
3823 CALIFORNIA AVENUE - . . - N. S., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


‘The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations Compe 
‘ . tent teachers 
in demand. Registration fee $1.09. WRITE US. . 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD - - - - : - « - CHICAGO 

















—William W. Caldwell 
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Then down upon the earth I lay, 
March Where you had blown the snow away. 
Susan M. Kane Oh, March! I truly did not know 
Ah, stormy March, I hear you shout; Those things pena satan _ rer 
You blow so rude, then stand and pout! ae Gay Sommers poesc . , 
But when you took my hat to-day And bells ring out, and trumpets sound! 
And made me run so far away, 
Behind the hill, in that old bog, The scout then told me that a band 
While I was resting on a log, Of fairies soon would be at hand — 
{ I had a signal from a scout * A troop, a million million strong, 
{ Who from a close-drawn hood peeped out. With banners gay will march along. 
: : They’re only waiting there be!ow, 
1 To me he whispered, “ Just go round For him to tell them where to go. 5 
i And place your ear close to the ground.” Then, March, I hope you understand, 
i *Skunk cabbage. They'll smile, and smile and take the land! 
e 
ALIcE E. ALLEN The First Flowers *Cuas. E. Boyp 
' f i. fully, in imitation of the wind d 88. 
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Otp FASHIONED Farry TALEs. Marion 
Foster Washburne. Chicago and New 
York: Rand McNally & Co. 


These are the old, old fairy stories, that 
children have loved for countless genera- 
tions, retold from the poetic version of Tom 
Hood, in simple language, and with the 
advantage of large type and delightful pic- 
tures. They comprise Red Riding Hood, 
Puss-in-Boots, the Sleeping Beauty, and 
Hop-o’-My Thumb. The little book should 
find a welcome from mothers and teachers, 
as it surely will from the children them- 
selves. 


LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOL. By John 
S. Welch. New York, Boston, Chicago: 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 


Although the study of literature has such 
a large place in the present day curriculum, 
the results are not always commensurate 
with the time and effort expended, and 
many of the methods still in use are ex- 
tremely questionable. For all teachers who 
wish to make literature a Cultural study, 
but who do not quite know how, this book 
contains valuable advice and much inspira- 
tion. It is full of helpful methods and sug- 
gestions, but it does not stop with these. It 
illustrates them by actual lessons, on var‘ous 
literary selections that answer fully the 
questio how as well as what to do. 


Open Arr CrusADEs. Edited by Sher- 
man C. Kingsley. Published by United 
Charities of Chicago. 

This is a report of the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick open air school of Chicago, which has 
aroused so much interest everywhere. The 
methods of caring for tuberculous and 
anemic children have proved so successful 
that they are being extended to well children, 
both in Chicago and elsewhere, and there- 
fore this book will arouse unusual interest. 
In addition to an account of the open air 
school, it contains much interesting material 
on school hygiene and ventilation in general, 
and is illustrated by numerous photographs. 
The book is sent out free of charge by the 
United Charities of Chicago, 51 La Salle 
Street. 





FEDERATION OF STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The Federation of State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations desires for its files in the office of the 
secretary and for mailing purposes the ad- 
dress of the officers of voluntary teachers’ 
associations as follows: 

1 President, secretary, and executive 
committee of state associations. 

2 President and secretary of each organi- 
zation whose membership represents more 
than one county of a state. 

3 President and secretary of Teachers’ 
club or similar organization in any city of 
Over 100,000 inhabitants. 

All officers of voluntary teachers’ associa - 
tions who may see this should send to the 
office of the Federation the name and the 
official roster of his organization as indicated 
above. 





Directorp of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


(Continued from Page 173) 











THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101 [oth Floor] TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Ask about our guarantee of good service. 
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d for teachers by the t presentation of their candidates. 























Agencies create a d 
™ TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE % “so'e; 
120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
TEAGHERS wanted for Rural, Graded and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central 
and Western States in Regular and Special work. Highest Salaries. We seek only 
first class teachers. Send for literature and enroll for the coming year. 
P.Wendell Murray, Mer. 
WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY °, Wendel! Murray, mg 
The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Ageonc 
A superior ncy for superior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
. 
THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN Ninth year in the work. 
Western Branch Candidates have services of 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON| two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘‘Parker’* Way Booklet. Address either office 

















Recommends college and nor 


The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to colleges, pub 


"e Pratt Teachers’ Agency sree: 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - : 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
PACIFI TEACHERS’ 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wash- 


ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe- 
AGENCY tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 
cation Circular and Application form write B. W. . Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. ‘ 








WE PERSONALLY RECOMMEND teachers to employers. Our fifteen years’ experience with the 
Agency and our acquaintance with educational workers enables us to do this to the entire satisfaction of all concerned 
EGISTER NOW for a better position, increased salary, change of climate, to be nearer home. 


We can help you. 
MISS ANNA M. THURSTON, Manager 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 386 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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STENCIL DESIGNS FOR THE HOPE 


Set Il Seventeen Desigas 








es 













Set I Thirteen Desigus 


t Border — floral ornament —dan- Sy, \7 t Border of peacock’s feathers 
delion 2 Border of chickens 

2 Border — straight lines 3 Holly border 

3 Border design — pine cone 4 Mistletoe border 

4 Floral ornament — lily 5 Marine border — ships 

s Conventionalized floral ornament 6 Conventionalized flower 

6 Floral ornament — jonquil 7 Floral ornament 

7 Holly 8 Fleur de lis ornament 

8 Floral ornament i a 9 Border of sunbonnet babies 
o Wreath ieee. all 10 Morning glory 

10 Flower spray 11 Conventionalized flower 
11 Morning glory buds “ED 12 Tulip 15 Appk 
12 Border — nasturtium 13 Aster 16 Thistle 





Border of fishes 


Price, 30 cents per set 


Stencilling offers many opportunities for the application of design in decoration of textiles for use in the 


Drop pattern — sweet pea Poppy 


9 
17 


school and home. It is also one of the most fascinating forms of applied design, and may be used for decorating 
covers, doilies, curtains, cushions, etc. 





Address W. W. Remington, 408 Charles 
Building, Denver, Colo. 


Pocrochester, Mees, 


LL. KE. NORRIS, G4 Ciaytonm St., 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eprror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Country Teacher 


Many inexperienced young girls wonder why their first 
school in the country is so often a failure. They do not 
remember or have never been told that certain very special 
attributes are necessary for success in the rural school. These 
qualifications are useful for every teacher, but are absolutely 
necessary for the country teacher, if she is to instruct all grades 
and control the by no means docile type of child that cc untry 
life predces. Here is the way a rvral s‘perintendent of 
schocls describes the two prime req isites cf the country 
teacher: 

‘First, she must understand all ages of children. In town 
she may work only with the little ones, and be a primary 
teacher, or she may be fitted by nature especially for the 
grammar grades — but in the country, by training and by 
native ability, she must be able to do well for all grades. 
She must be a general indeed. - 

In the second place, she must be a leader — not only a 
leader of children, but a leader in the community life. The 
Country Life Commission found this to be one of the greatest 
weaknesses in country life to-day — the need for leadership. 
Who can better fill this need than the country school teacher ? 
And where is there a better community centre than the build- 
ing that belongs to every one in the district — the country 
school-house? But, most important and mecessary of all, 
she must really love the country and see the great possibilities 
for its development. She must be in touch with the spirit 
of the great movement that is being made for ‘“‘ Good farming; 
clear thinking; right living.” 





A Novel Garden 


The garden is now an established part of almost every 
school-house where land is at all available. That it has been 
wonderfully successful in interesting children in flowers and 
vegetables and even in real farming, no one will deny. Why 
not go a step farther and interest the children in orchard 
and forest by the same practical methods. The Department 
of Agriculture has recently issued a bulletin on “Forest 
Nurseries for Schools.”’ It says, by way of introduction: 

‘Hitherto most school gardens have been devoted ex- 
clusively to the growing of common garden vegetables and 
flowering plants, with here and there the introduction of new 
species as an additional incentive to interest. One of the 
chief difficulties encountered has been that most of the plants 
and vegetables suitable for cultivation and demonstration 
purposes required by the school work mature or reach their 
most interesting stages at a season when the school is ordinarily 
closed for vacation. Another thing which has tended to 
make much school-garden work somewhat unsatisfactory 
is that, after the work is once done, no visible, tangible results 
are evident, and apparently no lasting good is accomplished 
other than the instruction given and the knowledge of plant 
life which may have been acquired. 

“A school nursery for the propagation of forest trees offers 
an interesting variation from the usual type of gardening and 
at the same time overcomes the difficulties just mentioned. 
The crop of the forest nursery is one which does not disap- 
pear with the close of the season, but instead the young trees 
need only to be transferred from the nursery bed to some 
new location on lawns or school grounds to become permanent 
evidence of the work done and a lasting tribute to the school. 





winter. 


Furthermore, this work of transplanting the trees is best 
done early in the spring when the school is in session and at 
its best so far as the interest of the pupils is concerned. In 
this way the forest nursery iseven more adaptable to school 
use than is the ordinary garden. 

“A nursery on the lines laid down in this circular will not 
req'tire any more labor and attention than a garden, if as 
much, with the possible exception that there is the added 
necessity of collecting and storing the tree seeds through the 
However, if this is found impracticable, tree seeds 
may be purchased, jst as vegetable seeds are, from dealers. 
The actual work of caring for the nursery is practically 
the same as that required for the care of the garden. The 
ground for the seed beds is prepared in the same manner, and 
the seedlings require about the same amount of attention that 
the vegetablesdo. On the other hand the results will be much 
more enduring and valuable. Besides the opportunities 
afforded by the nursery for study and instruction, the trees 
which are successfully grown will, if wisely utilized, be a 
source of comfort, beauty and even profit to the school and 
community for years.” 

The pamphlet describes very definitely how to prepare 
and care for the nursery and has many interesting illustra- 
tions. It is number 423 of the Farmers’ Bulletins. 





Social Centres 


The wider use of the school as a social centre is a subject 
in which we are all interested whether we are-teachers or not. 
A great deal is already being done in this direction in the 
large cities and there is no doubt that much more will be 
done in the immediate future. There is one use to which 
these centres are put that has been little talked about, but 
that should be particularly interesting to teachers. In cer- 
tain of the New York City centres a room is set apart exclu- 
sively for day school children where they may study their 
home lessons in quiet surroundings, with occasional help 
from the teacher in charge of the room. Attendance is purely 
voluntary, a privilege given to those who have attained the 
fourth grade. Each child must bring his own books and a 
card, signed by his principal, stating the subjects needing study. 
That the children appreciate the opportunity seems certain 
from the fact that one such centre has an average of about 
sixty-five boys every evening. ‘Some of these have told 
me,” said one of the teachers, ‘‘that since coming here they 
have received A’s on their reports for the first time in their 
lives.” It is quite impossible to overestimate the benefit to 
boys and girls from the tenements and even from better homes 
of such a place to study. Even well-to-do children have 
often no place i in which to study save the family sitting-room, 
and what is a task under such adverse conditions becomes a 
pleasure when pursued in a quiet, warm, well-lighted room, 
in the company of other students and with the comfortable 
presence of a person competent to give help when it is needed. 
The habits of quiet studiousness these children are forming 
will be worth more to them in after life then all the facts 
they are learning. 

This is but a single phase of the social centre, however. 
Those who are especially interested in the subject should 
read Clarence Perry’s book on the “‘ Wider Use of the School 
Plant,” published by the New York Charities Publication 
Committee. 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Itis 
pew method, easy to leora, ca 
only nine Casares. | So w 


memorize; yet so and com- 
plete tnatit pats the entire Rogan 
Anybody can learn it and beco become ani 




















Learn Hairdressing 
It’s Easy 


Good field for our graduates. 
Being the original and largest» 
institution of the kind in the 
world, our diplomas are rec- 
ognized everywhere. Established 1893. Branches 
in all leading cities. Few weeks completes. 

OUR MANUAL FOR HOME 


COREE The Moler System 
435 Wabash Ave., Dept. 3! 







Te Be ool with 
a Reputation” 


CHICAGO, ILL. _) 











,PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


CC) Garis, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5. 
Ct lame $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Print for 
ms (| Nt? others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. Write 
‘ factory for press catalog, TY PE, cards, paper 
THE PRESS CO. Meriden, Connecticut 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof, 
Beauchamp read your character from your handwritingy 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 
you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
we o-7 —_ write and see for yourself. Enclose 

sack if not satisfied. Address G. R. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 











Home Stud ly Courses 


under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 


nell and leading colle; a 
Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for C ollege, Teachers’ 
and Civil Service Examinations. 





Prof, Genong 








ps h 
THE. HOME CORRESPONDENCE. ScHoot 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 








Chicago & AltonR.R. 


J. McKAY, General Pacsenger Agent, Chicago 






NOTES 
aX 


— The State of New York had 25,251 
more school! pupils in the school year ended 
June 30, 1910, than in the corresponding 
period of a year before, according to the 
figures contained in the annual report of 
Dr. Andrew S. Draper, the State Commis- 
sioner of Education. The total number 
of students in attendance during the last 
year was 1,866,160. There were 52,075 
teachers employed during the last year 
being an increase of 1287. Of this number 
23 were in the trades schools. The number 
of graduates increased 1188. The net value 
of property increased $15,475,110. The 
total expenditures for the year were $74,- 
423,825.14, showing a decrease of $2,272,- 
392.24 over the year preceding. ‘The value 
of the property of trades schools is given as 
$1,043,538. Dr. Draper points out that 
the achievements of the past year in the 
State educational policy have rendered the 
public schools more serviceable to every 
child in the State. Considerable space is 
given in the report to a discussion of 
industrial training in both elementary and 
secondary schools. The report says: Dis- 
crimination is made between industrial 
work for boys and that for girls, and each 
is given instruction along the lines which 
have a special bearing upon the vocations 
usual to their sex. The instruction for boys 
is in wood-working and cabinet-making, 
printing, sheet metal work, electricity, 
plumbing, mechanical, and freehand draw- 
ing; for girls, sewing, dressmaking, milli- 
nery, Cooking, general house-keeping and 
design. In agricultural communities the 
course of study includes elementary agri- 
culture, mechanic arts, and home-making. 
These studies naturally exclude such in- 
dustrial subjects as belong to schools with 
an industrial environment. In reference 
to playground facilities in connection with 
the public schools, Dr. Draper says: The 
necessity of better provision for the children 
to play, to exercise and to grow physically 
strong, has taken tremendous hold on the 
public mind and substantial provision for 
the playgrounds has become a prominent 
item in municipal budgets The 
entire playground movement is essentially 
and fundamentally an educational factor 
in our civilization and it should be closely 
allied with the educational interests of the 
State. The title of the Commissioner’s 
special theme for the annual report is “‘Re- 
ligion, Morals, Ethics, and the Schools.’ 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 
A WELL Known LADy WILL SEND FREE 
to ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For. weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. 1 spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. I will send ful! 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2c stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 




















OME ONE HAS SAID THAT THE 
MAN WHO MAKES TWO BLADES 


OF GRASS GROW WHERE ONE 
DID BEFORE, GETS MUCH CREDIT 
HOW ABOUT THE MAN WHO 
MAKES ONE PENCIL DO THE WORK 
THAT THREE OR FOUR DID BE 
FORE, BY PROVIDING — 
DIXON’S 
NO. 308 BEGINNERS’ PENCILS 
In the primary grades of school? 
Write for sample of this pencil. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 














*.* 
Short-Story Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Short 
Story, taught by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
Lippincott's Magazine. 
Over one hundred Home Stud 
Courses under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
Mr. Esenwein 250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School ,Dept.374,Springfield, Mass. 


‘CLASS PINS 


AnD BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either style with any three] etters and 
res, one or two colors of wo 
Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2.50 & 
7 Silver Plated. 100 each, $1.00 doz. + = for free 
Catalog. Special designs also: made for any School or 
fi tee at attractive prices. “ond idea for estimate. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., et 550 ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We have something new in the supply cat- 
Pa line in our beautiful new catalogue. 
It is full of ideas and inspiration. It lists 
the latest things in the arts and crafts, as well 
as a full line of standard supplies and enter- 
tainments. Ask for it. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
169 Wabash Avenue - Chicago, Hl. 


. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mai! « 
22 inch short stem fine human hair switch 
match. if you fad, ite big bargain, remit $2 
in ten days. or sell 3 sand GE POUR RW ircN 
FREE. Extra kale @ little more close be 
rp’ porngs. Free aise os book showing ‘iatest ‘style of 
ressing -- a i ie switches amr 
dours, wigs, puffs, ete. ANNA AYERS Dept. 780 


sb Geutatey Givin, Ghtennn 























































FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP. 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to 
one student in each county and city in the U. 5S. 


Normal, Academic and Business Courses 
Alg. Chem. Physics Arith. Book-keeping 
Lit. Rhet. Phys. Geog. Geog. Shorthand 
Lat. Geom. Met Gram. Penmanship 
Bot. Geol. Zool. Hist. Com, Law. 


50 other branches from which to select 
Cut out this ad. and mail with application for Free 


Tuition to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 


SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 

Sixty cards, with index, prepared by a most success- 
ful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctuation, and Lan- 
guage Work. In neat box. 





Mailing price, 25 cents 


ALPHABET CARDS 
Each } inch square. Printed on both sides. Heavy 
cardboard, assorted colors. 250 cards (500 letters) 

in envelope. 
Mailing price, 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 
Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. From each, 36 
dominos, with different combinations, can be cut. 
Very ingeniously devised for variéd seat work. 
Mailing price, 25 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. 
in envelope. 


15 cents 


aso cards. Assorted colors 
500 figures and arithmetical signs. 
Mailing price, 15 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 





483F Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Be Quickly Cured 


at Home 


INSTANT RELIEF, 
TRIAL 


PERMANENT CURE -- 
PACKAGE MAILED FREE TO 
ALL IN PLAIN WRAPPER 


Many cases of Piles have been cured by 
a trial package of Pyramid Pile Cure with- 
out further treatment. When it proves 
its value to you, get more from your drug- 
gist at 50 cents a box, and be sure you get 
what you ask for. Simply fill out free 
coupon’ below and mail to-day. Save 
yourself from the surgeon’s knife and its 
torture, the doctor and his bills. 


| FREE PACKAGE COUPON 
PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY; 

| 268 Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, Mich., 

| Kindly send me a sample of Pyramid | 
Pile Cure, at once by mail, FREE, in 
plain wrapper. 











KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our popular and successful 
Home Kindergarten Course: also about the 
Course in Primary Methods which we 
offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, Principa! 
of our Normal Department. 

Dr. Campbell We have helped hundreds of teachers 
to secure more —— positions and better salaries. 
250 page ca’ ue free. Write to-day 
HOME CORR NDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 55! Springfield, Mass. 


$465 SIXTH CONDUCTED TOUR 1911 


Every expense from America to America. Coaching 
in England, Switzerland and Ireland. Includes Naples, 
Sorrento, Capri, Blue Grotto. No extras. 

$430 Omitting Ireland. 


Address MISS FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago, II. 


“ People are born not made who know how to take 
you on a summer tour. Miss FitzGerald is a natura] 
leader.”-— Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Primary Education 


COMMONWEALTH 
HOTEL 


(INC. ) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass, 




















Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Cafe First Class 

European Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wod- but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 

Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in every room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 

STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mér. 





When March Winds Blow 


O wild the weather and dark the skies, 
Knee-deep over the valley lies 
Drift upon drift of the winter snow. 
The winds are tossing the trees that shiver, 
And bound in chains is the singing river, 
When March winds blow. 


Under the snow fields folded deep, 
Flowers of summer lie asleep, 

Dreaming dreams that the flowers know. 
We can hear them murmur a snatch of tune 
Learned in some long forgotten June, 

When March winds blow. 


O cold the skies, but our hearts are cheery, 
And little we care if the days be dreary, 
Though summer is hid under drifted snow 
The birds and the blossoms will come back 
together, 
And so we care not for the fierce wild weather 
When the March winds blow. 
— Dorothy Deane 


Good-Bye 
Good-bye, good-bye, old Winter gray! 
Your reign is fairly over! 
We'll gladly change your snow and ice 
For fresh green grass and clover! 


Just for your comfort, Winter gray, 
We hope you will remember 

With how much joy we welcomed in 
Your chilly, grim December! 


But ah! the green and radiant hills! 
The meadows, freshly glowing! 
The streams, imprisoned for so long, 

So gayly, gladly flowing! 


We mean to be polite to you, 
And shake your hand at parting; 
But dear old Winter, gray old friend, 
Please don’t delay your starting. 
— Youth’s Companion 


— The Legislature of the State of Illinois 
has asked the National Congress to appro- 
priate a hundred millions annually for the 
support of industrial education. in the 
secondary schools of the nation. The reso- 
lution, passed unanimously by the Illinois 
lawmakers, explains itself and reads as 
foliows: Resolved, by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Illinois, the Senate 
concurring herein, That the Congress of 
the United States be respectfully petitioned 
to appropriate annually to each State and 
Territory in the Union a sum equal to one 
dollar per head of the population of said 
State or Territory as ascertained by the last 
Census, for the purpose of establishing, 
maintaining and extending in the elementary 
and secondary schools of said States and 
Territories, while not excluding other ele- 
mentary and secondary subjects, such 
practical, industrial and vocational train- 
ing, including agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, domestic science, manual training, 
commercial subjects and such instruction 
in other similar subjects of a practical nature 
as the interests of the community may seem 
to demand, and Resolved further, That 
our senators in Congress be instructed and 
our representatives be requested to use 
their best exertions to procure the passage 
of a law of Congress donating said sum to 
each State and Territory in the Union for 
said purpose: and Resolved further, That 
the governor of this State is hereby requested 
to forward a copy of the foregoing resolu- 
tions to our senators and Representatives 
in Congress and to the executives and 
Legislatures of each of the other States and 
Territories, inviting them to co-operate with 
us in this meritorious enterprise. 





How to Stop Pimples 


In Five Days You Can Get Rip oF ALL 
SKIN ERUPTIONS BY THE NEW 
CaAtcrum SULPHIDE WAFERS 


Trial Package to Prove it Sent Free 


Any man or woman gets awfully. tired 
going around with a pimply face day after 
day. * And other people get awfully tired, 
too, seeing them go around with faces 
full of disgusting pimples. 

If you are one of the unfortunates who 
can’t get away from your pimples, and 
you have tried almost everything under 
heaven to get rid of them, take a few of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers every day. Do 
that steadily for a few days, and in less 
than a week look at yourself in the mirror. 

You will then say that Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers are a wonder in getting rid of the 
eruptions. 

These wonderful little workers contain 
the most effective blood purifier ever dis- 
covered, calcium sulphide. 

No matter what your trouble is, whether 
pimples, blotches, blackheads, rash, tetter, 
eczema or scabby crusts, you can solemnly 
depend upon Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
as never-failing. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers have cured 
boils in three days and the worst cases 
of skin diseases in a week. Every par- 
ticle of impurity is driven out of your 
system completely, never to return, and it 
is done without deranging your system in 
the slightest. 

Most treatments for the blood and for 
skin eruptions are miserably slow in their 
results, and besides, many of them are 
poisonous. Stuart’s Calcium Wafers con- 
tain no poison or drug of any kind; they 
are absolutely harmless, and yet do work 
which cannot fail to surprise you. 

Don’t go around with a humiliating, 
disgusting mass of pimples and _black- 
heads on your face. A face covered over 
with these disgusting things makes people 
turn away from you, and breeds failure 
in your life work. Stop it. Read what 
an Iowa man said when he woke up one 
morning and found he had a new face: 

““By George, I never saw anything like 
it. There I’ve been for three years try- 
ing to get rid of pimples and blackheads, 
and guess I used everything under the 
sun. I used your Calcium Wafers for 
just seven days. This morning every 
blessed pimple is gone and I can’t find 
a blackhead. I could write you a volume 
of thanks. I am so grateful to you.” 

Just send us your name and address in 
full to-day, and we will send you a trial 
package of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, free 
to test. After you have tried the sample 
and been convinced that all we say is 
true, you will go to your nearest drug- 
gist and get a 50 cent box and be cured of 
your facial trouble. They are in tablet 
form and no trouble whatever to take, 
You go about your work as usual, and 
there you are — cured and happy. 

Send us your name and address to-day 
and we will at once send you by mail a 
sample package free. Address F. A. 
Stuart Company, 175 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 








PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Method> 
Nature Study, Busy Work, and Pho- 
netics, taught by Dr. A. H. CAMPBELL, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 
Dr. Campbell fo secure more congeniul positions and 
belter wert. 250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
HE HOME CORRESPONDENC: SCHOOL 
‘pringfirid, Mass. 








Dept. an 
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FREE ¥ You Car. Have This Switch, FREE 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 

» you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
to match. If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
time within 10 days, or sell 3 to od — for 
$1.50 each and cet yours absolute! . Extra 
shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog nee Ram 

reques re fashionable bet rd. ve stein ‘ 
as nclose 5¢ postage. Marguerite y. 
113. 19 Quincy St., Chic 





— 
VALUABLE 


$9000 «: 


Prizes Given 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
For Solving This Puzzle 


2 














Magic 15 Puzzle 

Directions. Take any number from 1 to 9 in- 
clusive and arrange them in the squares so that 
when added together vertically, ociegutey 
and diagonally the total will make 15. 
number can be used more than twice. 

Every one sending an answer to this 
puzzle will get a prize. e prizes range 
in value to piano buyers from $50 to 
$175; the nearer correct the answer the 
more valuable the prize. 


SEND IN YOUR ANSWER. YOU 
MAY GET THE HIGHEST PRIZE. 


Only one answer allowed from the 
same family. I am offering these prizes 
in order to introduce and advertise the 
high-grade Purcell pianos. I will send 

ou the prize you win, with full particu- 
ars. Send in your answer at once, on 
this or a separate sheet of paper, to 


I. S. PURCELL 
14W 


Dept Y. estern Avenue, Chicago, Ill 





DISCOURAGED WITH HER 
READING CLASSES 


Miss Gertrude Thompson felt that a school 
library would bea valuable aid in g getting 
pense wrest pat an aa | J 
rs) ustra experience 
<8 told in her own words, she readily 
secured a library without cost. Address 


Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago, 





NEW SOUTH WALES 

The Minister of Public Instruction de- 
livered in November an important speech 
upon the future activities of his department. 
“It is cheering to note,” says the Australian 
Journal of Education, that the Minister, 
profiting by the diverse experience of Eng- 
land and Germany, boldly faces the neces- 
sity for compuls: on.” He deplores the fact 
that children ‘“‘cease le arming when they 
have just learned how to learn.” The great 
majority of them leave school at about the 
age of fourteen and drift into various occup2- 
tions. Often they lose the power of mental 
application and deteriorate physically, so 
that the unskilled labor market is crowded 
with wastrels. It is proposed to establish 
continuation and trade schools, and to 
develop the technical schools, in order to 
keep boys and girls under observation dur- 
ing the critical age, and to extend the forma- 
tive influence of the school into the plastic 
years of adolescence. 


CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
MADELINE 

An ENGLIsH VIEW 

Madeline Kenney, twelve years old, was 
attending a public school at Brool:'yn Ist 
May. In the paper-cutting lesson 
snipped gut — not, it would seem, wilfully 
—something that made her schoolfellows 
laugh. Her teacher demanded that she 
should apologize, and, when she refused, 
bade her stand in the corner with her face 
to the wall until she could bring herself to 
Madeline replied that the apology 
was ‘due from the girls who had laughed 
without good cause; but she betook herself 
submissively to the corner. The end of the 
lesson came, but not an apology from Made- 
line. Nor did the lightly laughing maidens 
profess repentance, since none required it. 
The teacher was a disciplinarian of the 
stony sort, and for four weeks Madeline 
occupied her place in the corner during six 
hours out of twenty-four, or about a hundred 
and twenty hours in all. The blood of 
the Pilgrim Fathers was in her veins — she 
could stand, but not apologize. At last 
her mother resolved to take her from school, 
fearing that standing in such a way would 
injure her health. But Madeline is still 
firm, and this is how she looks at the matter: 
“Tt isn’t that I am stiff-necked or stubborn, 
but that I know I am right —and when a 
girl is right she should not cower before any 
one or apologize for what she has not done.” 
Recently the girl’s mother was summoned 
to court, on a complaint of the truancy 
officer. She told the judge that she had no 
explanation beyond that given by her 
little girl, The judge, learning that the 
school authorities had suspended the rebel, 
decided that, in those circumstances, she 
could not be a truant, and dismissed the 
case. 


THE 


she 


do So. 


Irs Mora 

We are always at least professionally, on 
the side of discipline,.law, and order. Yet 
our heart goes out towards Madeline, to 
whom many an honest English girl will send 
a cheer across the ocean: “Stick to it, 
Maddie!” We venture to give a hint to 
young teachers. They -should® never set 
themselves to break the will of a child, or 
to substitute their own will for his. When 
the will is exercised in a wrong direction, 
an effort should be made to show that the 
direction is wrong; and, if necessary, penal- 
ties may attend the wrongful exercise. But 
strength of will is to be fostered, not im- 
paired; and in a contest of wills the teacher 
may be defeated and find himself where 
Madeline’s teacher is — in a corner. 

— London Journal of Education 


The Simplest Gown looks well on a Fi jure 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 


You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, in- 
tellectual women of America, They have 
regained health and good figures and learned 
how to keep well. Each has given mea few 
minutes a day in the privacy of her own room to 
following scientific, hygienic principals of health, 
prescribed to suit each individual’s needs, 


No Drugs —No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results 
are quick, re and permanent and because 
they are scientific and ; appe al to common sense. 

Be Well — nothing short of well. 

Radiate Health -so that every one with 
whom you come in contact is perme: ited with 
your strong spirit, your 
ality—feels better in body 
very presence. 

Be Attractive — wel! groomed. 

Improve Your Figure — in other words 
be at your best. You wield 
fluence for good, for education, 
right. living, if* you are 
graceful and well poised — upright in body as 
well as in mind —and you are happier. 

I want to help every woman to realize that 
her health lies. to a degree, in her own 
hands, and that she can reach her ideal in 
figure and poise. 
udge what I can do for you by 
one for others. 

I think I do not ex 
rected more 

Chronic Ailments and 
more women during the past nine 
physicians —the best physicians are 
wives and daughters are my pupils. I have 

Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to 85 Ibs. 
I have rounded aut and 
Increased the Weight of as many more — all 
this by strengthening nerves, heart, circulation, lungs and 
vital organs so as to re gul te the assimilation of food 

Won't you join us?—we will make you and the 
world better. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand 
and walk correctly, and giving other information of vital 
interest to women. Write for it and I will also teil you 
about my work. If you are perfectly well and your 
figure 1s just what you wish. you may be able to help a 
dear friend — at least you will help me by your interest 
in this great movement of health and figure through 
natural means. 

Sit down and write to me NOW. 
wait —you may forget it. 

. [have hada wonderful experience 
to tell you about it 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 45C 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in 
scientific care of the health and figure 


the 
of woman, 
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Pears’ 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a_ perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 





MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 





Mennen’s fic Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 








Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 





GERHARD MENNEN CoO. 
Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 









































head Giipp 


[RUBBER BUTTON] 


Hose Supporter eo 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Well dressed little people wear smooth, 
neat stockings held in place by supporters 
that hold on firmly all 
day, but can be easily 
attachedanddetached 
pep oe 
THE 


borhan RUBBER 
ad con and "Velvet 
ip" stamped on the 
loop. 
SAMPLE 
PAIR, 
Children’s 
Size 
(state age) 













GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, U.S.A. 























FOR FREE 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The Hawthorne Certificate Method 


Hundreds of School Libraries in 


ALL STATES AND TERRITORIES 


freely acknowledge their indebtedness to this method for 
establishing or enlarging them. 


A POSTAL CARD REQUEST 


will bring you FREE, 100 or more Certificates as desired, and 
full information with Library lists and complete Catalogue. 


300 VOLUMES AND MORE 


Covering ALL GRADES and ALL SUBJECTS, arranged 
in $5, $10, $12, $15, $20, $25, $35 and $50 Libraries. 125 
volumes in Literature, 51 volumes in History and Biography, 
42 volumes in Nature Study, 35 volumes in Geography and 
Side Lights, 8 volumes in Morals, Health, etc. 





FOR HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


there are nearly 100 volumes including Essays, Fiction, 
Poetry, Drama, History and Education. 

Abundant testimonials, which cannot here be detailed. 

“Hawthorne Library Certificate Scheme,” says one, “a great 
success.” “All sold in three days,” says another. Others: 
“Meet every demand for School Library.” “All sold from 
Friday to Monday.” ‘Pupils delighted with the beautiful 
books.” 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 











